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Preface 


, HIS ISSUE of Illinois Libraries was prepared for librarians who are work- 
ing to extend library service in rural areas of the United States. 

Two of the contributors, Professors Hadley Read and Ernest Anderson, 
are on the staff of the University of Illinois College of Agriculture. Both are 
experts in the fields in which they write. While the study, “What Farmers 
Think of Libraries,” was limited to Illinois farm families, it was felt that 
the findings might also be of general interest and have nation-wide applica- 
tion for librarians promoting rural library service. 

In combination, the articles cover the important aspects of the planning 
and operation of library service for rural people: the library materials and 
services which farm families would like to have; the means of reaching farm 
people with information about library programs and services; and the steps 
to be taken in introducing and winning acceptance of a library program in a 
rural community. 

It was hoped that the issue would have immediate practical value and 
that it would open up areas for further study and discussion. 


Mary Lee BuNpDy 
Research Consultant, Illinois State Library 
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What Farmers Think of Libraries 


MARY LEE BUNDY 
Research Consultant, Illinois State Library 


INTRODUCTION 


HE PURPOSE of this investigation was to gather information about the 

attitudes and opinions of Illinois farm families toward matters related 
to rural library development. Its specific objectives were: (1) to determine 
the library materials and services which farm families would like to have 
made available to them through a public library; and (2) to gain some in- 
dication of the present climate of opinion toward library development in 
Illinois. Specific factors which were investigated include the preference for 
form of governmental unit for libraries, and interest in receiving assistance 
from the Illinois State Library. 

In Illinois, as in other states, the federal funds that were provided to 
stimulate library development in rural areas have been an impetus to the 
state library’s extension activity. A large part of Illinois funds has been 
spent on demonstrations to stimulate local interest in forming tax-supported 
library units. 

In 1959, two proposals to form library districts in northern parts of the 
state were overwhelmingly defeated at the polls. Each had been preceded 
by an apparently successful demonstration project. In each case, the major 
opposition came from the farm residents. 

The unfavorable reaction of the rural people to the idea of forming 
library districts is particularly serious in Illinois because the law, written to 
protect rural interests, requires that there be a favorable majority vote in the 
rural areas of the territory to be annexed regardless of the total numerical 
count of votes in the territory as a whole. 

To uncover some of the factors which were hampering library develop- 
ment in rural areas this writer first made a case study of the library district 
proposal in LaSalle and Bureau counties. The major portion of the study 
consisted of a mail questionnaire sent to the voters shortly after the election. 


Editor’s Note: “What Farmers Think of Libraries’? is an abridgment of Dr. Bundy’s dissertation, 
“The Attitudes and Opinions of Farm Families in Illinois toward Matters Related to Rural Library 
Development,”” Graduate School of Library Science, University of Illinois, July, 1960. 


Lee Bundy, “An Analysis of Voter Reaction to a Proposal To Form a Library District 


1 Mary 
LaSalle and Bureau Counties, Illinois, 1959,’’ Illinois State Library Research Series No. 1 Berner Fer 
Illinois State Library, 1960). 
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One of the major reasons found for the failure of the LaSalle project 
was that the demonstration service did not reach the farmer with a library 
service—or a concept of library service—that met his needs and interests. 
The project, operating in a highly unfavorable, antitax climate, failed to 
convince the voters that the need was great enough to add to their tax bur- 
den and make a change in the customary way of obtaining service. This 
raised questions as to what materials and what services would meet with 
acceptance from the rural population. 

The unfavorable climate of opinion toward the proposal in LaSalle and 
Bureau counties was generated in part by events occurring during the course 
of the demonstration. Other factors appeared to have been present before 
the introduction of the project. Of concern to the state library was the ex- 
tent to which this climate of feeling was present in other parts of the state. 

To provide at least partial answers to some of these questions, the writer 
next undertook this state-wide survey of farm families living in Illinois. 
The investigation was made possible by arrangement with a private research 
organization, the Farm Research Institute, to obtain access to a group of 
commercial farm families who regularly fill out questionnaires. In February, 
1960, members of this panel were sent a four-page questionnaire, entitled 
“Reading Interest and Public Library Study.” (See pages 593-597 for copy 
of questionnaire.) 


METHOD 


One value of using the Farm Research Institute panel is its size and 
representativeness.”, Members of the panel are distributed throughout the 
state. The characteristics of the panel correlate closely with those shown by 
the Census of Agriculture for Illinois commercial farmers except that the 
average size of farm of the panel members is slightly greater than that 
shown by the Census. At the time of this study there were 800 members in 
the panel. The questionnaire was filled in and returned by 761, a return of 
95.1 per cent. 

The table below lists the proportion of the sample living in five regions 
of the state. Sample returns from the various regions of the state vary less 
than 2 per cent from the distribution of the panel as a whole. In turn, the 
panel distribution corresponds closely to figures obtained by the Census. 

Use of a panel such as this one offers several advantages. Of first im- 
portance are the guaranteed returns, an assurance of representativeness by 
the reduction of nonrespondent bias which occurs in mail studies dependent 
on whether the interest of the respondent is great enough for him to return 
the questionnaire. Personal information is obtained about members when 
they first join the panel and is then available for use in each succeeding 


study. 


2 Information presented here concerning the Farm Research Institute panel is based on records sup- 
plied by the Institute. 
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PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION BY REGIONS OF THE STATE 








Sample U. S. Census of 
Region of State Returns | Panel Agriculture (1954) 








1 (Northern Illinois)......... 21.8 | 21.9 | 20.8 
2 (Middle Northwestern)... ... 18.0 =| 17.9 18.2 
S Gest Comte): 6 sskcscivccs 21.4 | 22.0 20.4 
4 (Middle Southwest)........ 17.3 | 17.5 | 18.0 
5 (Southern Illinois).......... 21.4 | 20.8 22.6 








Rapport grows up over a period of time between panel members and 
their director. Co-operation is more easily secured for the studies. Question- 
naires are more likely to be filled in completely and accurately. Panel mem- 
bers may be more likely to disclose information which under other circum- 
stances might be withheld. If, as in this case, members are asked to have both 
husbands and wives read and answer the questionnaire, there is reasonable 
assurance that they will do so. When asked for additional comments an un- 
usually high proportion will respond. 

Honesty is extremely important in a library and reading study for there 
is always the danger that people will respond to questions about their at- 
titudes and behavior regarding books and libraries in a way they feel is 
socially acceptable rather than as they may actually feel or behave. In the 
cover letter accompanying the questionnaire, Mr. C. H. Sandage, the In- 
stitute’s director, set the stage for an honest examination of family attitudes 
toward libraries and reading. He suggested topics for discussion at the end 
of the questionnaire and devoted one paragraph to pointing out that no par- 
ticular answer was desired, but that frank opinions were wanted. 


QUESTIONNAIRE CONSTRUCTION 


Not all matters felt to be pertinent to rural library development could 
be included in a four-page questionnaire. Part of the process of exclusion 
involved elimination of topics about which most families would have little 
background and which could not be explained adequately enough in the 
questionnaire. 

The first two questions, although they are reported here and analyzed, 
were intended primarily as “conditioners.” Their purpose was to help family 
members think through what they read and where they obtain their present 
reading materials before they try to estimate their interest in having ma- 
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terials supplied to them by a public library. The questions also serve to re- 
mind family members that while they may not use libraries much, they do 
make use of printed information. They need not indicate an interest in li- 
brary materials in order to prove that they are readers. 

In both these questions, the measuring technique used was to ask mem- 
bers of the family to check if they had read or used materials from these 
sources in the last three months. Although the recall method has its limita- 
tions in determining reading habits, for purposes of this study it was con- 
sidered sufficient. 

Throughout the questionnaire families are asked to answer in terms of 
their family’s needs. This was to avoid obtaining responses which indicate 
what families think would be good for other people but which they them- 
selves would neither use nor pay to have made available to them. This 
was undoubtedly only partially successful. Families could not help being 
influenced by such factors as familiarity with a library which does offer 
some of these services. What was measured in part was the degree to which 
families find the idea of libraries supplying these services acceptable. 

Since bookmobile service has been a major part of the Illinois demon- 
stration program, three questions deal with this form of service. To develop 
the listing of possible bookmobile stops, some study was made of those places 
where members of rural families go at regular intervals. 

In question eleven regarding the form of library organization preferred, 
a brief description is included of the unit, governing authority, and method 
of obtaining funds. In describing the state library, mention was made of the 
form of service—branches and bookmobiles—which would be provided in 
order to distinguish this direct and local service by the state from the mail- 
reference service which is now supplied by the state library to all rural 
residents not having local library service. 

An error was made in describing the county library (see questionnaire, 
number eleven, section “b’’). County libraries have appointed, not elected, 
boards. Since almost no concern was shown in the selection of governing 
authority, this error did not destroy the validity of this section of the ques- 
tionnaire. By asking the main reason for their choice it was hoped to dis- 
cover the factors which determine preference for form of library organization. 
In particular it was hoped to sort out choices based on tax considerations 
from other factors which would enter into the farmer’s decision regarding 
formation of library units. 

In question thirteen families were also given an opportunity to express 
an interest in state aid programs, or to indicate that they had no interest in 
receiving state assistance. The possibility of receiving state financial assist- 
ance subsequent to forming a library unit was included because the state 
library is presently considering establishment of a grants-in-aid program. 
The next question, dealing with interest in learning more about state library 
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services, is also an indirect gauge of interest in both library development and 
state assistance. 

The statements regarding library improvement in question fifteen were 
based on what were judged to cover the more likely reactions of the popu- 
lation to the idea of improvement. Although use of a checklist runs the 
danger that, unless all major possibilities are covered, the respondents will 
be giving choices which do not categorize how they really feel, it does per- 
mit quantitative analysis of answers not possible with open-end responses. 
In the event that a major possibility might have been missed, provision was 
also made for giving another answer. 

Finally, the last question asks for comments about the family’s ex- 
periences with, and attitudes toward, libraries. Considerable space was al- 
lowed since this section of the questionnaire acts as “the depth interview” 
for the entire study. Responses here provide an explanation of the answers 
given in other parts of the questionnaire. It was also hoped that families 
might bring up points which exposure to the possibilities of library service 
had brought to mind. Here they could introduce matters which would enter 
into their consideration of library development but which could not be ex- 
pressed in the questionnaire proper where their thinking was being directed. 

As the findings indicate, efforts to elicit honest reactions and to obtain 
fairly full accounts of family experience with libraries as well as reactions to 
the idea of improving their service were largely successful. While the study 
does not answer many of the questions which will determine the direction 
of efforts to promote rural library service in Illinois, the findings do tell 
something about the attitudes and interests of the people whose support 
must be secured if public library development in Illinois is to make any real 
progress. 


BACKGROUND 


Illinois falls in three of the nine major farming regions of the United 
States. A few counties near Chicago are in the dairy region, principally be- 
cause of the Chicago market. Central and Southern Illinois are in the feed- 
grain and livestock region (known as the corn belt). One fourth of the state 
is in the general farming region of the United States. 

Illinois soil is productive and the state’s climate is varied enough for a 
wide range of products. The farmer’s income generally comes from the sale of 
many products. Combinations of the major crops and of livestock form the 
basis of the farm organization. The relative importance of each product varies 
by area of the state and somewhat by localities. Differences in organization 
are influenced by adaptation to natural conditions, to economical conditions, 
and to government regulations.‘ 


*R. =a Ross and H. C. M. Case. Types of Farming in Illinois (University of Illinois Agricultural 
comet a Bulletin 601; Urbana, Illinois: The Station, April, 1956), pp. 29-31. 
id., pp. 3-4. 
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Agriculture is a billion dollar industry in Illinois. The following figures 
provide some indication of the place of agriculture in the state’s economy. 
The total farm income in 1958 included $1,301,130,006 from farm livestock 
and livestock products, and $782,649,000 from crops. In 1950, 86.5 per cent 
of the total land in Illinois was farm land. In 1958 there was a total of 
168,000 farms in Illinois with a total acreage of 30,500,000. Between January 
and June, 1959, 254,000 people in the state were engaged in agriculture.° 

Some indication of the changing nature of agriculture in Illinois is sup- 
plied by figures showing changes over a twenty-five year period. In the 
last quarter century, the average size of farm increased 12 per cent; the 
number of men employed dropped 14 per cent. The number of acres worked 
per man increased 32 per cent. Total investment increased 65 per cent per 
acre and 117 per cent per man. Total cash receipts increased 157 per cent 
while total cash expenses increased 202 per cent. The increase in total pro- 
duction per acre was 32 per cent. Total crop and livestock production per 
man increased 73 per cent. These remarkable increases in output per man 
hour are explained by modern equipment and materials, technological ad- 
vances, and the improved managerial skills of the Illinois farmer.* 

The characteristics of the farm families in this sample help to describe 
the kind of people farming Illinois land today. Over a third of the men are 
over fifty years old; half are between thirty-five and forty-nine. While one 
third of them received eighth grade or less education, half have attended 
high school. Fourteen per cent have college education. 

Two-thirds of them grossed more than $10,000 dollars in 1958. Sixteen 
and three tenths per cent had a gross income of $25,000 or more. (It should 
be remembered that the farmers in this sample are commercial farmers and 
that the income reported here is gross not net income.) Almost three-fourths 
of the families are property owners. Two-thirds have children living at 
home under eighteen. Also, of some significance in analyzing responses to 
this questionnaire is the fact that almost 40 per cent of the families live five 
miles from a public library. Almost three-fourths are within ten miles of 
a public library. 

Libraries in Illinois range from the great collections of the University of 
Illinois and the Chicago Public Library to tiny one-room libraries over 
grocery stores run by a woman’s organization, open only a few hours a week 
and supported from such efforts as “tag days.” 

In 1959 there was a total of 416 tax-supported libraries in Illinois, fifty 
association libraries, and ten endowed libraries. (There are undoubtedly 
numerous other small libraries run by private organizations which were not 
included in state library statistics.) Only thirteen of the tax-supported li- 
braries are organized above the city, village, or township basis: eleven district 


5 “Tllinois,” The Americana Annual 1960 (New York: The Americana Corporation, 1960), p. 350. 


®U. S. Department of Agriculture. Land; The Yearbook of Agriculture 1958 (Washington, D. C.: 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1958), pp. 127, 128. 
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libraries and two county libraries.’ Since over 80 per cent are organized 
on a town or city basis, the majority of rural residents must be presently 
without tax-supported service. 

In addition to local libraries there is the state library which maintains a 
southern regional branch at Southern Illinois University at Carbondale which 
provides consultant and bookmobile service to public libraries in thirty-four 
counties. The Savanna Regional Library gives consultant service and col- 
lection loans to a multicounty area in northwestern Illinois. 


State library officials estimate that Illinois presently has 1,317,338 per- 
sons without library service. They also estimate that of the 7,386,422 
presently receiving library service through a local public library, 6,884,095 
are presently getting “inadequate service,” using a standard of $3.00 per 
capita tax support. (These figures include the entire population of Illinois, 
both urban and rural.)§ 


Except for farm families who live near the larger population centers, 
most families must have access only to independent small town libraries 
which cannot because of their size provide for the informational and cultural 
needs of today’s farmer. In one of the nation’s great agricultural states, the 
majority of its rural residents are -without library service. Although no 
figures were gathered for this comparison, it would appear that Illinois is 
lagging far behind other states in rural library development. This under- 
scores the seriousness of the present lack of success of the state library 
program. 

The legal provision for Illinois libraries provides for two units above the 
town or township level to be formed: the county library, and the district 
library. Each requires a popular referendum to come into existence.® 


A library district may include a part of one county, or portions of more 
than one county up to five counties. Townships within a district must be 
contiguous. Other townships may join an established district provided that 
they are also contiguous. By approval of the majority of the voters, cities 
and towns which already have a tax-supported library may become a part 
of a library district although their inclusion is not necessary for the forma- 
tion of the district.’° 


The law has been interpreted to mean that communities which already 
have a tax-supported library must first vote to dissolve their own library 
before becoming part of a district. This is felt by some to be one of the 
major drawbacks to obtaining inclusion of already existing libraries in the 
district. (In the two district proposals in 1959, no town in the area with a 
library of its own was included.) 


7 “Statistics of Library Service in Illinois, 1958-59.” Illinois Libraries, XLI (October, 1959), 574- 
589. 

8 Letter from de Lafayette Reid, Assistant State Librarian, Illinois State Library, July 12, 1960. 

®* “Library Laws of Illinois,’ I/linois Libraries, XLII (January, 1960), 5. 

1° Tbid., pp. 22, 25. 
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The library board of a district library is elected at large by the voters 
in the district. The board equips and maintains the library or it may con- 
tract with an existing library to provide service for people living in the 
district. The library board also sets the annual tax levy within the maximum 
set by law, .06 per cent of assessed taxable property. The tax may be 
increased to .10 per cent if approved by the legal voters in a general or 
special election."' 

The organization of county library service varies somewhat. The library 
board consists of five instead of six members, appointed by the county board 
rather than elected. A county board may also arrange to have library service 
supplied to the county by an existing library. In this case, no library board 
is appointed. The tax limit is .0333 per cent of taxable property which may, 
if the voters approve, be raised to .10 per cent.?” 


USE OF PRINTED MATERIALS BY FARM FAMILIES 


READING HABITS 


The topics farmers and their families have read about in the last three 
months (see questionnaire for dates) give some indication of the part which 
printed materials play in the lives of rural families. 

Men apparently read to satisfy their occupational needs and to keep up 
with both local and national affairs. Their secondary interests may include 
government and politics, business and economics, and religion. The majority 
of farm men do not read in the humanities. 


SuBJECTS HusBANDs READ ABOUT 


Subject Percentage 
Soa a lala dl hin ac daa oo ah AO oe A See eID aN a aN TNC 87.8 
Developments in crops, soils, and livestock ..........ccccscccccccccccsces 86.1 
i en: coe hac cainbuh WAR a dikes dee ee Gh eR es ce eue dad Gass sae baaamsne 80.6 
ee a ene NE te te ee 77.7 
re ohio side ca bis eee eee wl baa Nan sek ENaee Cena an ek ease ne 77.7 
REE aR eC aincrh dank CA Reed hosel acne Keeeh see RKEN Kaeredeneawanes 72.3 
aos hea Shae Se edd oad Eee Se aE ewe dee hen ene aap edeceaden 70.3 
ahs de SRR Ne cw kW N OR Aes 60 6k ee Wee Me aCe 63.5 
ET ee EE oe ee ee ee eee 53.7 
en a I oa esis io RIO WA Re eae aan A RNR 50.5 
ei a add Gavia ee She re a OK dae Wins we Seale CRIN Ninn aeeTRia 47.4 
san an a Sinetron ad ee ls Sas haga va caw hoe aoa kek we oe 8 45.5 


" Ibid., pp. 22-25. 
12 Ibid., pp. 17-21. 
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Subject Percentage 
Social problems and issues .......... i ek i in eli kar ce lg With cis dicate 33.4 
SOR, DO, FRIED aoc cc ccdveccccscccnsddccccsevesusesscscesses 28.1 
DOD GE TRG TNE oc cc cccccccccesesccccoccscoscceseccveseseenses 25.4 
Sy Ne IED oda. s's cceancunesese0ns 6600es00es0000nb0esene0008 19.8 
SN Gos coded endueseaseateesnaeseeeeneee ben iaueeeeseaueuns 17.0 
ey SS WIE oon suse cenesécenweeenendeesedenséencesscenend 8.4 
SD HP ID ics oa sedeus aus oesnsunewehose6500360000400000684% 5.0 


The reading range of women appears more limited than that of their 
husbands. Home and family living and local events are the only subjects 
read by 75 per cent or more of the women in the family. Women are more 
interested in social problems and religion than their husbands, but less in- 
terested in business, politics, and farming matters. More women read bi- 
ography, history, popular fiction, and the fine arts and literature than do the 
men in the family. 


SuBJECTs WIveEs READ ABOUT 


Subject Percentage 
RE ois adie dua ndne dead kddmded bowed CANetheeedweheees beeen 77.5 
Se SN caicuncccnnddeesueeesacdscencouee (e~eidaseawenes 75.0 
Religion, philosophay, payChology 2... cc cccccccccccccccccsccsccccoscsccece 68.2 
EE: cicncchs cas vhash ened eeechaseheeekened en Sees deren aaRen 63.3 
en Eo cc aidutude vandee esse Swsneeeeeendeubecceasede 50.6 
SOE SOD ici ccccccdeucscssanedecunssueceus pia nnhibe ge ane 40.3 
Travel, biography, history ...... (side vGG454060NGRSRR ONE ROEREAEOR Ce eeees 34.8 
EE, og ccc whe hie nike hd ewes Sule the Can eee wee a iadwebegenaae 31.5 
I I geod eS a di aa ied Ose SERRE HORSES Eee ease we 30.4 
Farm management ...........-+-e0. ceereude ceeded (cnppaonteeleekkaas 29.8 
EE ‘nc nd naabdbe cess ekGde see dee bken seUWeNNdedie iad dee eeeunes 27.7 
ls cc ccd ced Keane Rk aKee eee eee Rene aeekeee 27.7 
<7 ca catinahéen Aneadhned aie daha decade bbws beearnRked aie 26.1 
Developments in crops, soils, and livestock ........... ccc cececcccceceees 25.4 
Ps SY OND oc vii au cnc dna medeadeesbacseudensdaewedeeuen o- 288 
Storybooks for children ............ceeeeeeees niko acs pss baeeeninenes 19.1 
Farm production methods .............eeees: jieeenwbedes dasakeneo eee Oe 
Se CD acvcnssconcebnensndacseedoussseuesbeaddsaseunen 10.9 
EE sad nda Sb0 ane Sg deddabed dae cadet ands vdnsesaeeas ebeueneeeaeen 5.1 


More children read about science and slightly more read travel, fiction, 
and the fine arts and literature than do parents. 


SUBJECTS CHILDREN READ ABOUT 


Subject Percentage 
Storybooks for children ..............seeeees iene ees oie cece irene aig 67.0 
I IY iach arcane cis hiss oh’ hc se we won min ee eecrie wes lala nea iicteonn, “ee 
Current events .....-..+ee0. peesseswhabenenewan cccccccccccccccccccccs S15 
Be GNI Sék nenccccbedeenedsacecves o¥ee cbb000000006 essosvoceoeces Saee 
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Subject Percentage 
I, I, CII aig bb ina ccn ect sec edse Kaeceate sesieveseedenes 38.1 
Religion, philosopliy, peychology ......scccecccccsccccccccccsccccsoccees 35.4 
REET C PT TOUT TT TCT TTT PETE TE COTE LET Le 35.4 
ES tg oe AERA chee EcinG ie CON REST DRKECERNS CEN ERE CERES ES 34.4 
ee ia cuckemeeeWeeseSinkeeied ese ckeheeesaeee 32.4 
re Fe re ee EP ee a Pee ree eee Te Tere eee ee yee er 19.8 
oie nas Rk Ree ana Seek ASS Te eee One Kh hie 16.4 
I ead cle cin delete a died se eee wae ene Wem aERi 14.4 
at od ac at dba pewe sen eats shears cou sales 12.3 
Developments in crops, soils, livestock ..........ccccccccccccccssceccece 11.5 
se ra a aire ete a Raa A aE eA ae a Oe aaa aie ee ee 6.1 
Se NO cada sa pbc aph ened cuuphs ced Nak Cae Cane bee S's wae a 6.7 
IE iis na Wik G Ka Ka ORE UCE WOR OOS As Caw SENOS FOE CEE SO SMD dOESS 5.9 
I ic rcatrcih aide ead ik gee Ibe SINS ORAM ee ee Wee Denes ee eee whe 3.4 


SOURCES OF PRINTED INFORMATION 


An examination of the sources of information utilized by farm families 
gives not only an idea of the major sources of supply of printed information 
but also the form, and therefore to some extent, the content of the materials 


which the farmer reads. 


As the table below indicates, almost all farm men read magazines and 


newspapers. Use of libraries by farm men is negligible. 


INFORMATION SOURCES USED BY HuSBANDS 


Source Percentage 
I st SOON i so psi Vals “Sisal nae AN aR See 95.5 
da ecg htc rhe) ec derih oom oe ap la ane cane oe mR NAA Tan lant 52.6 
Tn asin a ciawe eee Saeed Oa EA A oe On ae oe AAEM eae 51.2 
ar alane caine s Midd aeee ew ewes ne AR 6 SRA EAA eEe OREO 44.9 
OM Laci sa bainwdciicken tab ae ON seek eKbn a aes ewan ee Kee wenws 37.2 
I I 0 sit ag Wind ohio ha A aN EN AO 19.7 
i ara aia ela lia aden fei A aA aR Sc Sto 1S ne i lee We Oe a 16.7 
IY siebiin a acd aa stata elie ck Raw IS a ile Bienen. eR ook Arh ae wR NSO Oa 4.6 
Rate drink Sade aceiahes aA Oa Ae SIAR aw ad alee a Sw ene ware ee 3.2 
i a i aa li eh narrate oc aa acai Naa mo aime mig RS 2.8 
I Tah gd edad aa anit duace a winlbon Xs ire ot Ma aaa ae eed ars hie ph we ml ees 1.8 
I ctietiGeen ic aca alee Gaia Band ag sis eae wedad CaaS koa a We Kae 1.3 


Magazines and newspapers are also the major source of printed informa- 
tion for the women in the family. Slightly more wives make use of church 
materials than do their husbands. More than twice as many women used the 
public library than men. Twice as many also—but still only a very small 
percentage—used school libraries and the state library. 
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INFORMATION SOURCES USED BY WIVES 


Source Percentage 
CD IE iio sk Seca seaaw sre cewdaedestneseekeanne™ 90.0 
REE bb see ele ede 66a UN CRSA Tee ROdEe Ree ee ee Sea Ree we Ne iEE 67.9 
Re I adap circdecndiadenscuade dd ekee anes cheseeked senaeewnw ee 32.7 
TE ee ee eT er er rrr yer rer 30.2 
PE CiieeGed Daa aes ee kann Ga aeke bad ewes ek SOUR en een AN oe 24.6 
EE actuate casicWAnsRARbdw WES Seb DAECMRNOD EERE DORA e OMe Cee es 23.3 
EN as de avan cn CadseN ew oe REN SSS eds SENN RA AERE OOS wee 12.1 
aE ee a ee OT ee PE er ae 10.9 
Nh grctak china hada mies Se aia ee NORE ees cae nn ania ate e 9.9 
SE EE vis ca ibk Weise ROMAN EONS Ob Ea Oe ee eeken 5.7 
re er ee re ee re Nr re 4.2 
SE i eens b SARE eREKESSCNEETRIED SEO RS RGD EMESOOENS MORN RECENT REE 1.8 


The school library takes precedence over magazines and newspapers as 
a source of reading for the children in the family. The public library is used 
most of all by children in the family. Children also constitute the greatest 
percentage who have made use of the state library. 


INFORMATION SoOuRCES USED By CHILDREN 


Source Percentage 
ee eee ee ee ee en re 77.1 
I acide ehaedeeeaseeebenakeeeuemeeentand enw 66.0 
SE Saco saan ceded CAS kWaede Cal eP hued ees b bed ROARS ANE KeneokaeeS 53.2 
ee nD eS ane sii bake ae OW ab ON Rao emedeulemane den edion 35.2 
ce ee ee ee ee 30.2 
DE Gbatdekticbedda dbs ended bheecemindatescenmanueeseetindonateeras 20.6 
I Shs 6 aid wrk tie Dian ir eb nia a ae KOR SD a eo neue Mea elena Awd eS 10.1 
DES ci tucndcan caine weseaw ate ade e Med ae wee eeES aw Maes 7.3 
Pe hind Re dee eee db eR REC AR KE One ees eeRKees eee aes been ee 6.7 
CD HiNtiCheeenwetieeb ones nendddthersonenebeseneeesd dentenasedun 5.5 
EE. SNEED Sine Kowasesanstdsawaceneand ie ccideteseusdsehadessnebeks 3.8 
Be ee a a ee ae ee ee ee TTT 3.4 


FAMILY USE OF INFORMATION SOURCES 


This tabulation is based on a separate “family use” total which was also 
made for each source. This count does not take into consideration the num- 
ber of family members who used the source, but simply indicates that at 
least one member read material obtained from the source. Printed material 
in the form of magazines and newspapers is received in almost all Illinois 
farm homes. Three-quarters of the homes have religious literature. Twenty- 
seven per cent of the farm families in Illinois may have a member of the 
family who makes use of the public library. The purchase of books is a 
method of obtaining reading materials utilized by 17 per cent more of the 
families than use public libraries. The school library would appear to be 
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the library with which families are most familiar, and when the family is 
considered as a whole, it is one of the chief sources of family reading 
materials. 


FAMILY USE OF INFORMATION SOURCES 


Source Percentage 
PRowmeaers Gel AAMGARIROS onc cccccccccccccccccccscsccecccceeececcoscs 98.0 
PEE. “6 bo COMA S EMSA eNaSb6SNRERE SAA USSANES ESSERE ORO ROWEN SEEN Sees 73.0 
EE ny. deAwS SPOKEN CHESS Whe dO UKEN ROO COs ORSEN ROR eRe RES ES 53.4 
SD IE acid tod cine enw aes ae bunedseen 000 680000606000 000 40000060002 52.4 
EE Sine aia biaigth Gineia and SCANS CRA ARS CARER ARDS OES R SORES OS eOEE 50.5 
Se EE NE o.oo d wendeececaved cdenescneees owO ess eneneeeenen 44.2 
26656 Na ees twee A ERSe See WSUS E RELA Tees Serene Kaelan Spee eene 38.4 
ni ewe eRe eC adels Meine ek CRN ORR eee REED 35.6 
IS a a alae sk Salad pace agii Ack WR a AE RR AUR eee tive we aaa ame 33.5 
EN ic Slee Cs ced SRe Sa C4 TE EUS £US RERMREKRMASS HD ORS EES OD 27.0 
DED cnkdtidinis tndstbedec aaa dindaeckeneadiderugance se queneke 8.0 
BE Site hGPEKeneCnd ans Diadew el Aenean neh ehebnenwann enna 4.6 


The relative use made of the various sources suggests that the twin 
factors of accessibility and motivation are operating. Magazines and news- 
papers at the top of the list are received directly into the home. Church 
and school are places members of the family go anyway. These contacts 
must satisfy reading as well as other needs. The public library on the other 
hand is not a place to which members would be going for any other reason. 
Use of the state library involves a time lag and requires the trouble of re- 
turning materials through the mail. 

Magazines and newspapers likewise cater to dominant family interests, 
supplying information of a current nature in a popular form. The govern- 
ment sources which the farmer uses are also concerned with his vocational 
interests. 

Farm families are apparently using those sources which supply their 
needs with a minimum of effort. Public libraries can be reached only at 
considerable inconvenience, or have little which families want, or families 
are not aware of what they have. To most adult members of the family, a 
public library has not, through experience, proven to be an important source 
of information on topics of interest and concern to them. 


INTEREST IN LIBRARY SERVICES 


The farmer’s own estimate of the value of the various materials and 
services which libraries can offer is suggestive of immediate ways that 
libraries can serve the rural population and provides insight into the kind 
of libraries which the farmer might come to recognize as an important part 
of his community. The findings also point out some services which will have 
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to be promoted before they will meet with more than a small response from 
the rural population. 


INTEREST IN LIBRARY MATERIALS 


While 78 per cent of the panel indicated an interest in having materials 
on some subject supplied by a public library, no one subject was preferred 
by even half the families. The difference between the subject preferred by 
the greatest number, developments in crops, soils, and livestock, and that 
preferred by the least number, art, music, and literary works, is only 18.9 
per cent. 


INTEREST IN HAVING MATERIALS SUPPLIED BY A PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Subject Percentage 
Developments in crops, soils, livestock .........ccccccccccccccscescceces 43.3 
a I oid is ke nth dco ewe 558 wks coeneees cee ecwason au eaeetences 39.8 
ee ee eee eer ee eT eet er rrr 39.1 
ee, IE, I a oi.o'n dn den vac ncce ns stanne sensensensens 39.1 
PORTA PUOGMCTIOR GROTON oc cece cccccasccesacccccvncencceussoeveceseee 37.6 
NN ee Cre Ee TT ee ret re 37.4 
a ee et 36.3 
Ph ci Cohn ese Oe ew be NRUNReSS EWE REE ed CECEROSRERRBARD 35.8 
PE MEE Guutscudvnweeesy puseaioues ee eee ede eeeae tees eeeeD 34.3 
Ee 33.7 
ee ee 33.2 
I ST NR 2 66 cc ocdh cued deem RRR Aa aed Oke eae aeReSs 32.6 
eT er eee ee eee eine ee re een 32.1 
SES 4c 60s 5p aN we NAWEN RE CEC EN ERK N ASE RRKA Re ONCENERENREES 32.0 
ee en ON CONNOR i chicane dance aaeeeawd ease mowsebcewabeeke 31.4 
RE I a tse wise a ctara ae ee OSC a ae a ee wraenin ee aie woe 30.5 
IS fas a et Ok i ears ae ie gi i ale a gga cea ae actrees ae allt i 29.7 
ee NE iin ac ae ae Wie eae kak NA eeR aed Nee ee ee eae 26.0 
ee ee, ee I SE ss ok ceeunn sub neekeebasicesnensensetne 24.4 


When subjects are ranked according to the degree of interest expressed 
by those who would like to have material on the subject, the order shows 
some variation. (The rank order was obtained by assigning a weight of 2 to 
“very interested” and a weight of 1 to “some interest,” then obtaining a total 
count for each subject.) 


RANK ORDER OF INTEREST IN HAVING MATERIALS SUPPLIED BY A PuBLiIc LIBRARY 


Subject Rank Order 
Developments in crops, soils, livestock .........ccccccccccccccccccecces 
ee ES o's cunnwed bawen ab ead aledken Audlem awa eee eeweks 
EE RE ne en eee TE eee ee RA Te we aay Neyer ee 
a is si icra kia ws RN ies TLR erre B 
ee I SO own eaanwnmewieheninkeeeaemmenaeweeta 
od cca ngid seal kalba e ada skwaled ean ead eneauioae 
ND 00h 64 nw nes cdedcenns 6500s wkbnseeeecceeassedascseakteteees 


NO nf WD 
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Subject Percentage 
I ee eee ee ee ee rere ere re res re te 8 
eR | I gis 5 ni gue % aie aD wb wa ae lalwie Rimis ELH Kee ema AOeia ae 9 
Eon Se eee he ee Oe OE POE ET EERE ere Cee ere 10 
NNN caressa scatnratane Wag cee RNa ICRA AE A Ae a hae he, wwe eee eH © alvin 11 
ee os ck da a OKA REED RER OA SSR SSAA RS Sele o 12 
I cate uacg wad naw Cewee eee eek hae SEAR WENGWERE RAC Ae so oe 13 
II ca 150 kG a atta Asa Sia mela lk Woe nes wT Na oO 14 
Na I IN dasa BR doa andchc. ahh bh Alp Sia OR WA dations hoe 15 
EE, St ae iat ER cota eat ad walk n ee PRADA RC IN 16 
I a cn ie asi sk Gab Skee Oke NaT Awd wR ARK} Sis 17 
ee ra ons as b/g ASR i wie MS ere a iw Seas Se eee POR ae 18 
ee ee IN ceca t eke ece eke bee b ema seuss bebe eNsweeniayion 19 


Storybooks go from sixth to second place. Home and family living 
drops from third to sixth place. Local events moves from sixteenth up to 
eleventh place, while travel, biography, and history drop below farm market 
and farm policy. Business and economics drops down to fifteenth place. The 
top subjects, however, are the same by both measures. 


RELATION TO READING INTERESTS 


The farmer’s selection of materials that he would like made available 
to him in a public library reflects to some extent the dominant reading in- 
terests of various members of the family—farming matters for the men, 
home and family living for the women, and storybooks for the children. 
Religion, high in readership with both men and women, is also high on the 
list of subjects which families would like to have a public library supply. 

Current events and local events, high in readership with adult members, 
rank low in the subjects preferred in a public library. Popular fiction, travel, 
biography, and history, on the other hand, are wanted by a slightly greater 
per cent than that of women who reported reading about them. (Women read 
more than men in these areas.) About the same per cent of families checked 
an interest in art, music, and literary works as the percentage of women 
who report reading on these subjects. More of the families checked that they 
would like materials on science and technology than the per cent having an 
adult member who reports reading on the subject. 

On those subjects in which families have the greatest interest and 
now make heavy use of reading to satisfy, farm families also want material 
supplied to them by a public library, although the number interested in 
library materials falls far below readership in these same areas— vocational 
matters, home and family living, religion, and storybooks. Families may 
feel that current and local events are covered adequately by their present 
sources and may look to the library to satisfy those who are interested in 
fiction, fine arts, literature, science, and technology. Possibly much of this 
interest would be for children in the family. 
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Since 78 per cent of the families were interested in some subjects, and 
yet no one was preferred by even half—and most cluster around one-third— 
it would appear that specific families have a narrow range of subjects they 
would like made available to them; but to satisfy the needs of rural people, 
collections must contain a wide range of materials on all subjects. The 
amount of interest expressed in having vocational and home and family living 
materials supplied by the library suggests the need for a re-examination of 
the role of the farmer’s traditional informational agencies—farm and home 
advisors. 


INTEREST IN SERVICE TO INDIVIDUALS 


Almost a third of the sample, 31.3 per cent, felt that none of the individ- 
ual services suggested in the questionnaire would be of any help to their 
families. Twenty-two and nine-tenths per cent, however, indicated that they 
would be interested in having all these services made available. Forty-five 
and eight-tenths per cent of the families checked from one to five of the 
services listed, the per cent ranging from 6.8 per cent to 11.8 per cent. 


INTEREST IN INDIVIDUAL SERVICES 
































Very Total 
Service | Interested | Interested 
Publish lists of good books on topics of interest in news-| 
papers or farm magazines. 26.8 58.3 
Give personal help to readers in finding books to meet 
their needs. 23.8 50.1 
Have a librarian who keeps up with what is published and 
selects the best materials for the community. 22.6 49.5 
Teach people how to use libraries, library catalogs, and 
reference books. 18.8 44.6 
Answer factual questions; give information from a collection 
of reference materials. 15.1 41.0 
Borrow specialized materials for you from larger libraries. 15.1 36.5 
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While individual services are those which would be offered in any good 
library, the farmer’s preference does suggest where emphasis might be placed 
and which services might be used in promotional appeals designed to con- 
vince him that a library is a useful part of his community life. 

It may be that his interest in having book lists published stems from the 
fact that no other agency supplies this kind of service on a regular basis. 
This may well be a first and necessary step in bringing the farmer to see the 
value of having good library collections available so that he can follow his 
subject interests on more than a day-to-day basis. 

A librarian who is the community’s book expert and personal advisor on 
what is the best material to meet the needs of individual patrons would be 
a person of status in the community. The fact that half the sample is inter- 
ested in these services suggests a role which the librarian in farming communi- 
ties might well assume. 

While reference and its allied services—help in using libraries and inter- 
library loan service—do not have as wide an appeal, the per cent who did 
indicate an interest suggests a small but appreciable clientele who would 
be likely to ask for factual information from a public library were it made 
available to them. The 15 per cent to 25 per cent who checked that they 
were very interested in these services may be the most realistic estimate of 
what might be the immediate response to a full range of individual services 
of high quality introduced into rural communities. 


INTEREST IN SERVICE TO GROUPS 


Of the various types of library services, the services which libraries can 
give community groups attracted the highest proportion of the sample. 
Seventy-six and three-tenths per cent checked an interest in at least one 
of the services mentioned. Twenty-one and eight-tenths per cent are inter- 
ested in having all of them made available. Only 7 per cent limited them- 
selves to checking one service, while 12.5 per cent checked two, 15.5 per cent 
checked three, and 19.6 per cent checked four of the five services. 


The high amount of interest in services to groups, particularly the pro- 
vision of materials and assistance in planning programs, suggests the kind 
of library service which would be immediately acceptable to large portions 
of the rural population. As a means of access to potential voters and sup- 
porters of library projects and as a way to demonstrate that library materials 
and services can meet real problems of rural people, each of these services, to 
varying degrees, has potential. As with book lists, this may be a first step in 
demonstrating that books and reading can serve particular interests—and 
more than recreational needs. 

(These services fall in the same order when arranged by per cent in- 
terested in them and by rank order according to amount of interest ex- 
pressed by those who were interested in each service.) 
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INTEREST IN SERVICES TO GROUPS 
































Very Total 
Service Interested Interested 
Supply educational films to groups. 30.6 | 64.4 
: | 
Provide study materials for 4-H, Vo-Ag courses, and other 
community study groups. 23.0 59.8 
Help groups in planning their programs, obtaining 
speakers, and selecting materials. 20.0 | 58.0 
a _ a 
Give talks to groups about books on special topics of 
interest. 13.0 49.4 
Provide meeting rooms for groups. | 9.6 34.3 





INTEREST IN LIBRARY SPONSORED PROGRAMS 


Only 12.1 per cent of the families would like to have all the library 
sponsored programs suggested in the questionnaire made available to them. 
Somewhere between 11.7 per cent and 16.4 per cent checked either one, two, 
three, or four of the entries. Thirty-three and two-tenths per cent of the 
families in the sample are not interested in having any of these activities 
offered by a public library. 


Family preferences suggest that the public library has no fixed func- 
tion in the minds of many rural people and that lack of other agencies or 
organizations to provide educational film programs for adults or sponsor 
community activities related to common concerns was the chief reason for 
the interest expressed. 


When services are arranged in order of the per cent indicating an interest 
in having them made available to their families, the order is somewhat at 
variance with what is probably common practice in most public libraries. 
While the decision to undertake these programs would be an individual one 
for each library to make, the relative interest expressed in these services does 
indicate a general need to re-evaluate the library programs presently being 
offered to the public. 
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INTEREST IN LIBRARY SPONSORED PROGRAMS 








Very Total 

















Program Interested | Interested 
| 
, ' | 
Regular showings of educational or cultural films for adults. 13.0 | 50.8 
| 
Hold public meetings on matters of community interest. 10.2 44.5 
Act as a community center by providing space for meetings, | 
art showings, dramatic productions and by helping with 
community improvement projects. 9.7 39.1 
| 
| | 
Story hours and other programs for children. | 9.7 | 30.5 
| | 
Study and discussion groups based on reading a particular 


subject such as American history. | 4.5 25.4 
| i 








INTEREST IN BOOKMOBILE SERVICE 


Three-fourths of Illinois farm families have heard about bookmobiles 
which deliver books to rural people. Their interest in having such a service 
in. their communities is as follows: 


INTEREST IN HAVING BOOKMOBILE SERVICE 


Extent of Interest Percentage 
CIE, | ok 6.0.6. 6:60 50555. Se 60s t608edESSeessn ae cseressnesecesen ses 13.0 
EE 0), tl gig wp dina Gudea kh SEN DAMNEN SESE ENE KARE RE Ke eee we 34.4 
da Ok na SEE CUTE TEREERC AROSE SEOs. eee Re CRO 49.7 
PTET e TTT TT TTT TOT eT TET TT CTC CET ETT 2.9 


This expression of interest is, of course, part of the farmers’ over-all 
attitude toward library service. Still, it represents a very small per cent who 
are very interested in bookmobile service. Half of the farm families see little 
or no value to having such a service made available to them. 

At the end of the questionnaire, fifty-three families commented on some 
aspect of bookmobile service. They were almost evenly divided between 
approval, a neutral attitude, and an unfavorable disposition toward book- 
mobiles. Their comments help to explain why some farm families would be 
interested in having this service and why some would oppose bookmobile 
service in rural areas. 
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Those who favor bookmobile service had in mind improvement over 
present service available to them, the convenience to rural people, and appre- 
ciation of past or present experience with bookmobiles. (Quotations are used 
here and throughout the report to emphasize the fact that these are the words 
of the farm families.) 


“The country people are charged for library books here. Only a small library and 
no special attendant that is interested in the farmer . . . I’d like a traveling library 
but doubt if the people would vote the tax.” 


“TI think we would really appreciate having a bookmobile come near us if it would 
have the latest books on science, mechanics, farming, fiction, etc. .. .” 


“I feel that if there were a bookmobile service in our town, people would be able 
to obtain books according to their age. The books would be more up to date also. . . .” 


“| .. 1 know I would certainly read much more if a bookmobile were to come around 
every so often and good reading material were available. Farm families just simply 
don’t take time to go to town to the public libraries to obtain their reading materials 
and all they have are magazines and newspapers.” 


“I think that for people who live some distance from a public library a bookmobile 
would be nice.” 


“I’m in favor of rural bookmobile set up either county wide or district with a regular 
route either bi-monthly or else whatever arrangements can be made depending on 
area size. I think it would be wonderful for children and older people (some that 
don’t drive) . . . Probably wouldn’t have time personally to use service, however I’m 
in favor.” 


‘ 


‘. . . We live close to our library. But for farm people who do live out quite a ways 
from the town library or do not have a library in town I would think a mobile library 
would be just the thing for them.” 


“The bookmobile comes to the grade school which is two miles from home. The time 
of the visit is at the time for band lessons so it is very convenient for us. . .” 


“Our town (pop. 800) has been served by a bookmobile for several years and it has 
been greatly appreciated by everyone. Where a town is too small to support a library 
of its own, the bookmobiles are a wonderful service.” 


Those who are opposed to this form of service gave as reasons: lack of 
need because of the presence of nearby town libraries, and costs of such a 
service in terms of benefits. Some expressed general unwillingness to raise 
taxes. Some mentioned lack of use such a service would receive. The general 
feeling of this group is that bookmobile service is an unnecessary luxury 
which should not be supported from taxes. A number in this group formed 
their opinions from experience with a bookmobile demonstration in their 
community. 


“We feel that those who are going to use the library service will take advantage of 
their town or community libraries.” 
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“In this age of transportation most farm families make many trips to town and can 
therefore take advantage of existing facilities.” 


*, ..» Most people have access to an automobile, and I do not see that bookmobiles are 
needed if a public library is located in a central location somewhere in the county.” 


“The idea of a bookmobile library unit has come along too late. It would have been 
good when we had the many rural schools of 20 years ago when libraries were 
inadequate and good books were scarce.” .. . 


“. . . I don’t think we need to add more tax to have bookmobile to put books in the 
people’s laps. . .” 

“, . . It is very undesirable to spend money to purchase mobile units just to run 
around the country doing as far as I can see—nothing. . .” 


“Ninety per cent of farmers wouldn’t read the books anyway. Just be a good easy 
job for someone to run the bookmobile and get the poor old farmers’ money. . .” 

“. . . With all the farm magazines and newspapers and other magazines and the 
tremendous amount of information obtainable. ..I think all these extra services would 
only be more costly and there would be a great duplication of facilities and materials 
available.” 


“,. .. I think rural people need to be educated so they can make a decent living, but 
I think it can be done in a different way than by locating a bookmobile in a rural area 
and hiring a librarian for it. To me this seems rather expensive. . .” 


“The state tried to form a bookmobile in this community last year which was voted 
down. The cost would have been too high for the benefit people would have received 
from it as only 10 per cent of the books used from it was anything but storybooks that 
small children took home and didn’t read. . .” 


“Most farm communities are close enough to public libraries to get all the books they 
want at a small fee.” 


*... all farmers visit a town which has a library at least once a week for groceries, etc. 
These libraries are open every day—you don’t have to make a special trip on 
a certain day to pick up books. . . The bookmobile provides inferior duplication of 
services we already have.” 


PREFERENCE FOR PLACE OF STOP 


One other aspect of bookmobile service was also investigated. Panel 
members were asked to check four or five places where it would be most 
convenient for family members to stop and pick up books. In responding to 
the question, families will have had in mind the members of the family who 
would be selecting books and possibly the type of errand or trip they would 
be making, as well as the frequency with which they make trips to these 
places. 
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CHOICE FOR BOOKMOBILE STOP 


Place Percentage 
I oon 66 000405 0000.00 4000000060 6000800 850bns her seeesnes eee 61.0 
RE ON ET PPT rr rT err Tr 31.9 
ee ED i nk on 6055 t0k sdk a CACC ONES SON RH ON SER ECN OD SER SERRA N ROS 27.5 
De DEE. wlnthGbwnadanscddesetennds ak WAeee eds bus a Ae eee wae eon 22.6 
SE SE. Skok wean cdeebburssekeal beds ns cnnwdeeeeiesethetsesnnbens 20.5 
DORE SOI SUE GERONE cance ccvcsssecctccrcscesoccecdesseseveusses 9.1 
a WR: ED BG GOI onc ccc ccccccanesescsecesacssccccscevese 4.5 
ee EE EE: on cs ces ceca Gnu besthnnnsed eexcsnecuNedeageunens 3.9 


Twelve and five-tenths per cent did not answer the question and 2.1 
per cent gave other places they would like to have a bookmobile stop. Most 
of those who did not answer the question wrote in that they were not inter- 
ested in any stop. Four people suggested that the bookmobile stop at the 
library; one person suggested the laundromat as a stop. 


Since it is impossible to relate localities to answers, it is not known 
whether those who have schcols and churches in the open country varied in 
their replies from those who live close to trading centers which include cen- 
tralized schools, large shopping centers, and the churches and banks to which 
members of the family go, nor is it possible to distinguish those who had in 
mind smaller communities which they use for banking purposes and for mak- 
ing day-to-day purchases from small stores. The variation in locality would 
affect the total number to be reached at each stop, but family preferences de- 
scribed here do suggest the relative convenience of the various stops to rural 
families. Studies of specific localities might indicate that families prefer to 
come to a branch located in a central trading area rather than receive book- 
mobile service at points closer to their homes but to which they do not go 
regularly. 

There may be a small per cent of farm families who would really wel- 
come bookmobile service, a majority who are indifferent, and a small per 
cent already actively opposed to bookmobile service. The group which favors 
the service may have in mind the greater convenience to rural people, but 
more likely they see this simply as an improvement over the service presently 
available to them in their local library. Opponents will feel that it is an 
unnecessary expense to have books “carted around the country” when farm- 
ers go to town for everything else and can use town libraries if they wish. 
Opposition can be expected even among those who wish to improve serv- 
ice—when money becomes involved—if the bookmobile is not shown to 
be the most efficient way to get service, if it does not supply materials which 
farmers feel are important, or if it does not stop at convenient places. Shop- 
ping centers and schools would probably be the most convenient stops for 
the majority of families. 
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INTEREST IN LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 


CLIMATE OF OPINION TOWARD LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 


When asked to choose a statement which best described their present 
attitude toward library development in their community, panel members 
took various positions ranging from active interest and support to obvious 
and open opposition. The various positions and per cent who selected them 
are as follows: 


ATTITUDE TOWARD LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 


Attitude Percentage 
Haven’t thought much about it before. Would be willing to consider the 
possibility of improving library service ............ cece eee cece eeeee 36.1 
Library service in my community is adequate as it is...............0000- 30.2 


Library service is highly important. Would support efforts in my com- 


ee EE Ln ccewatweresens wens SNA Ce aCe kee eebewnws stan 12.1 
Improved service is desirable but not essential ...............0 eee eeeeee 11.7 
Libraries are not something which should receive public tax support ....... 8.4 


(Seven and one-tenths per cent did not answer the question, and 3.2 per 
cent described other positions. These were mainly expressions of lack of in- 
terest, “no interest,” “we just don’t have any interest in library service,” or 
“don’t know, have not used them much,” “know very little about library 
conditions.” A few indicated that they live where no library service is 
available.) 


To some extent each statement of opinion explores along a different 
dimension, reflecting differences in outlook which do not have a common 
base. If, however, the opinions were to be considered as going from a position 
of least to greatest interest, they fall into what appears to be a normal curve 
of distribution. 


A small per cent at one end are active supporters of library development. 
Almost 40 per cent are open to library development; at midpoint a small 
per cent express ambivalent feelings—service is desirable but not essential. 
The implication is in terms of the economic outlook for farmers. On the oppo- 
site side, balancing the group who would consider improvement (they might 
be characterized as lukewarm), is the group who are satisfied with their 
present library service; they are not against libraries, but do not see the need 
to make improvements. At the other extreme is the group whose expression 
toward tax support for libraries indicates they would oppose a library im- 
provement project in their communities. If the opinion of farm families in 
Illinois toward library development were viewed as a single opinion, it might 
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be described as neutral, each element on either side canceling out a corres- 
ponding one on the other side. 

Projects introduced into this climate of opinion could expect to arouse 
support and opposition from active minorities; a considerable proportion of 
the population would reserve judgment until they heard, or were shown, what 
library service could do for them. There would be as many whose opinion 
toward libraries would be more crystallized. This group would probably not 
be as willing to consider improvement and their reason would be that their 
present service was adequate. This group would probably be genuinely con- 
vinced of this, although an underlying factor could be the cost involved. The 
cost factor is more evident in the group who admits the need for improve- 
ment but feels it is not essential in terms of the farm situation. 

It should be emphasized that this is only the state of feeling into which a 
library project would be introduced. There is no way to predict a “yes” or 
“no” vote in the election booth on the basis of a person’s predisposition to- 
ward library improvement. A process of community opinion formation is 
involved which is determined by immediate factors in the particular environ- 
ment. One or another interest group could employ tactics or possess attributes 
which could swing popular opinion overwhelmingly in one direction. Public 
opinion at election time could be split and the final vote be a fairly even one. 
Factors extraneous to the issue or issues involved could be introduced and 
decide the election. As the opinions expressed here indicate, unlike political 
attitudes, library service is not a matter on which over a period of time most 
people have formed—and continue to reinforce—their opinion. With the ex- 
ception of minorities, library projects do not begin in a climate of hostility 
but rather apathy. 


INTEREST IN STATE LIBRARY ASSISTANCE 


One would expect the farmers’ general attitudes toward library develop- 
ment to be reflected in their interest in having the state library supply them 
with assistance. The prospect does, however, introduce other considerations: 
first, the farmers’ attitude toward intervention of the state in local affairs; 
second, it is possible that farmers might have an opinion about the state 
library itself which would enter into their interest in having the state library 
supply them with assistance. 

Cautiousness about getting involved with state projects may be what 
answers to this question revealed. Over 40 per cent of the farm families in 
the sample (when no opinion and no response are put together) did not care 
to express an opinion about state library assistance. From the number who 
either are opposed to tax support or who are satisfied with present service, 
could have come the 21.7 per cent who have no interest in the state library 
helping them to improve their library service. Of the 34.5 per cent who did 
make a choice between the two possibilities offered, forming a county or 
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district library first to receive state financial assistance, or, have a free demon- 
stration first to see if it is worth paying taxes to have, only 4.7 per cent 
would be willing to form a tax-supported unit immediately. Thirty per cent 
of farm families would be receptive to the state library giving them a free 
demonstration of library service. 

Another indirect gauge of citizen interest in both library improvement 
and state library assistance is supplied by answers to the questions, “Would 
you be interested in knowing more about what state library services are 
available?” Answers should be more direct expressions of attitude toward 
the state library since state library services can include more than financial 
assistance to stimulate tax-supported libraries. One would expect that this 
question would attract a number who did not want to express an opinion 
about a state project, but who would be willing to learn more about what 
the state library could offer to farm families. 

Almost two-thirds of the families did indicate an interest in learning 
more about state services, a third more than wanted to have a state project 
introduced into their communities. The farm families’ interest in learning 
more about state library services is as follows: 


INTEREST IN LEARNING MorE ABOUT STATE LIBRARY SERVICES 


Degree of Interest Percentage 
a a ah rack aired AARC SRS RUN AS RIA AR Eee eRe a as 20.5 
ak. cn se RL LRA RE a a A IE Nae ee a Oh 8 ey 39.7 
I i oes cat ea Na ORNS REE ANS ROSE SSN See obeS 33.5 
EN chika Ga kid AW KK ENS AROSE NNR eE SE SENT R Es Roeser eRe wR 6.3 


Apparently, one-third of farm families are simply not interested in know- 
ing any more than they do about state services; two-thirds think that the 
least they can do is find out more about how the state library can help 
them. Twenty and five-tenths per cent of this group think there may be 
ways in which the state library can really help them and want to know 
more about the services which the state library offers. This is 8 per cent 
more than the 12.1 per cent of those who are actively interested in promoting 
library development, suggesting that state service in some form might add 
to the number of active library supporters. 

Farm families in Illinois are not particularly opposed to state projects 
whose purpose is to get them to provide tax support for libraries. The ma- 
jority of families would at least like to find out more about how the state 
library can help them. The intervention of the state library into the general 
climate of opinion described earlier in the chapter would not be likely in 
itself to arouse opposition and should stimulate some interest and support. 

Only a very small per cent would form a tax-supported library before 
receiving state assistance. The per cent is even less than the per cent who 
are presently willing to form such a unit, possibly indicating that to the 
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farm families state financial assistance does not appear to be needed. State 
grants would probably not be a deciding factor in the formation of local tax- 
supported units dependent on the farm vote. 

If the state library were to explain in detail what they were set up to 
do for rural families, they could expect the majority of farmers to be inter- 
ested enough to take the time to study the possibilities. There is a consider- 
able portion who would very much like to know how they can take advantage 
of this agency of their state government. In terms of the farmers’ interest 
in state library help—set against a backdrop of their interest in library im- 
provement generally—the Illinois State Library would appear to be in a 
not unadvantageous position to work with rural people to better their 
library service. 


PREFERENCE FOR FORM OF LIBRARY ORGANIZATION 


The largest per cent of rural residents in this sample think that those 
who wish to use a library should pay a fee and use a nearby library, 35.6 
per cent choosing this means of obtaining service. The way chosen by the 
next largest number, 26.5 per cent, was to have the state library provide the 
service through branches or bookmobiles and pay for it from state funds. 


Only 17.7 per cent selected one of the three possible larger units. Six and 
eight-tenths per cent chose, “Have county officials pay money to a town 
library to supply rural residents with free library service.” Six and four- 
tenths per cent chose the district library, and still fewer, 4.5 per cent, chose 
the county library. 


Eight and five-tenths per cent answered “other,” rather than check one 
of the possibilities. Most of this group simply indicated that they were not 
interested in library service. Sixteen and three-tenths per cent did not answer 
the question. 

In making their selection of the governmental unit which they most 
preferred, families made their decisions for a number of different reasons. 
In some cases they selected different units but for the same reasons. An 
examination of the reasons given for selecting from the various possibilities 
suggests the appeals which can be made in soliciting their approval for a 
larger unit of service. It also suggests the factors which will act to hamper 
acceptance of the idea of forming such units. 


Status quo. Fifteen and seven-tenths per cent of the sample chose the 


method by which they are presently provided with service. Their answers 
were divided almost equally between simply stating that this is the present 
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method and adding that they find the present way of doing things quite 
satisfactory. 


“We have this.” 

“Arrangement we now have.” 

“Mostly because this is the custom in our community.” 
“System that is now in use.” 


“I guess my reason is that our local library is maintained in this way and seems to 
work very well.” 


“That’s the way the residents are doing now and are satisfied.” 


“The library is there if we decide we want anything other than what we get in the 
mail and at school.” 


“We have the one checked and find it very useful and satisfactory. . . We live 3% 
miles from town and the district type is very handy—we have a nice building and 
well located. We feel we are very fortunate in having this service.” 


Of the group which indicated preference for the system to which they 
are accustomed, 43.9 per cent checked the fee basis. Their choice of organi- 
zation is as follows: 


ForM OF SERVICE CHECKED BY THOSE WHO 
PREFER THEIR PRESENT ARRANGEMENT 


Form of Service Percentage 
TE saccade as eutehe ede Ramee ea ee ease ae eke aaa Rew aes eames oe 43.9 
I SO Suc a crag rst lain na ga ceslovne wna aon Co ew Sh eam eh le RS AMS 17.9 
SE ccd: atndin ale whe SOON a Ree bene hAe we Sed Ree Css caeaeheme ame 10.6 
I os ali adh enlace Ad oa aD Oe aaa ae a ala ean a 8.9 
nh ...c chan cob Ake See eee eet eee a ege ea keen eee ¥ wee 2.4 
ST Vamd da iL iie ast a eee Shae e ea ek nn ee aOR eae awedin HL osek wee 7.3 
I eed anon ss ee CEs SNK Seb RTE E Neda diwekeeagbedees duane 10.6 


The number who have the larger unit formations is probably out of 
proportion to the per cent in the state with this form of service. This may 
indicate satisfaction among the group which does have one of these forms. 


Avoid additional burden on the taxpayer. This reason for choice of 


how library service should be received was phrased in two different ways. 
One group, 11.6 per cent of the sample, feel that those who make use of 
the service should pay for it. 





“People who are interested can more or less pay their own way and keep taxes down.” 


“Let those who borrow books pay for it themselves.” 
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“To preserve the old individual enterprise system. Those who benefit directly should 
pay.” 


“Not everyone uses the library so why should everyone pay taxes to support a rural 
service.” 
“Those who want such service can get it this way. Otherwise public funds are wasted.” 


“If it isn’t worth a fee, it isn’t worth having, and the person being benefited would 
pay the bill.” 


“Everyone isn’t forced to pay a tax on something they don’t use.” 
“So only the people who desire or use the facilities will pay for them.” 
“Let the user pay.” 


“If people are interested enough they will not mind a small charge.” 


These statements imply that most respondents do not themselves make 
use of a public library, and that they feel that no tax should be added for 
the few who do. To this group the public library is not a community insti- 
tution requiring support regardless of the personal use their family may 
make of it. Of this group almost all, 98.8 per cent, selected the fee arrange- 
ment for library service. 

Another group, 8.3 per cent of the sample, selected the method which 
would avoid an increase in their tax burden. 


“Taxes being increased are not welcome.” 

“Taxes are too high now.” 

“Property tax is already too high.” 

“I don’t feel like we need an increase in taxes to get library service.” 
“I definitely know taxes are high enough without anymore.” 

“We are taxed to death now.” 


“I believe our taxes are all high enough now and we are entitled to a free service 
even if it means cutting down on some of the other expenses.” 


“We are reluctant to promote any further tax expense. If we need the facilities of 
a mobile library, they should be (expense) borne by all people—not just real estate 
owners.” 


The majority of this group, 60.9 per cent, also selected the fee basis. 
Taking these two groups together, this is about 20 per cent of the sample 
who indicate that they made their choice in order to avoid an additional 
tax burden. 


Desire for better library service than presently available. Thirteen and 


eight-tenths per cent had better library service in mind in choosing the gov- 
ernmental unit. The majority, 68.6 per cent of this group, selected to have 
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service supported and run by the state. They mentioned better materials, 
better and larger selection of books, more reference service, and better service 
for rural people. A few specifically mentioned bookmobile service. 


“It would be more convenient for rural people.” 


“The present public library stocks only fiction while a county-wide library would be 
able to draw enough funds for a good reference department.” 


“Maybe if the county officials would pay money towards the town library, there 
might be a better selection of books for different ages of people.” 


“There would be a better choice of reading material.” 


“This seems to be the best way for the younger people to obtain the most up to 
date material.” 


“You would be able to get the kind of reading you want.” 

“Better material.” 

“More convenient.” 

“A bookmobile would bring library service much closer to rural people.” 


“The state selection would be more complete and up to date and better coverage 
generally.” 


“If the state backs it we would get better service.” 

“State libraries usually have more varieties of books and better librarians.” 
“Maybe by this way they would have more topics of interest and help to the farmers.” 
“Have better and more materials.” 


“Needed information can seldom be found in local libraries.” 


Efficiency. Another 5 per cent had efficiency in mind. They chose the 
way they felt would be the most workable and would give the greatest 
return for the money expended. Several mentioned avoiding the duplication 
of existing facilities. 

“Most efficient and tailored to each community’s needs.” 

“Just think it would work and wouldn’t cost anybody very much.” 

“Most practical and economical.” 


“County libraries would have no duplication of service.” 


“Since S. L. is organized to promote service in rural areas, it should be less expense to 
carry on from there.” 


“To not have two sets of books and more tax.” 
“Everyone could use it; there would be a wide selection for a low price, very efficient.” 


“The best service for the least cost plus less duplication of services.” 
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“It would be more economical to put the existing facilities to a fuller use.” 
“Utilization of an already functioning organization.” 

“Seems most sensible way.” 

Thirty-five and nine-tenths per cent of those who had efficiency in 


mind chose state service; 25.6 per cent, the fee basis; and 23.1 per cent, 
having contractual arrangement through the county. 


Equalize the tax burden. Another 5 per cent were thinking of the way 
which would provide the service from public funds but at least cost to the 
farmer. They mentioned equalizing the tax burden. The majority of this 
group, 60.5 per cent, chose state supported and operated service. 





“The people in town as well as the farming people will pay for the same.” 
“It would spread cost over quite an area and no one would be hurt.” 

“Fairer to all.” 

“More reasonable and fair method of distribution.” 

“Rural residents and town residents are sharing alike.” 

“So everyone will have to pay for it instead of just property owners.” 

“Tax would be distributed evenly among all state residents.” 


“State handling would be the cheapest way out for farmers.” 


Lack of need for increased library service. Four and six-tenths per cent 





made their choice because they feel that libraries are little used by farm 
people, or lack of need for library service. 


“No one uses library we do have.” 
“A lot of people do not use the library.” 
“We had a state truck library but no interest was shown.” 


“I don’t think the rural interest in local public libraries warrants spending any kind 
of tax money on them.” 


“Magazines of today have most everything of interest covered at about the proper 
time and season.” 


“Do not believe there is enough people that would use the facilities to warrant the 
additional expense in the rural community.” 


“Have more reading material in home than can possibly read.” 
“There are too many agencies now for information.” 
“We are not interested at all as we take daily paper also farm and home magazines.” 


This group feels other sources of information are adequate, sees that 
libraries are not used by farmers, or personally feels that they would not 
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make use of these services. Half of this group want to continue the fee 
arrangement; 11.1 per cent want state service. Sixteen and seven-tenths per 
cent did not select any of the possible forms and 25 per cent gave other 
answers, mainly: “not interested,” “don’t prefer any,” “not needed.” 


Localism. Only 1.3 per cent had a desire to keep library service in local 


hands when they selected the form of organization they preferred. Half chose 
the district library; 10 per cent, the county; and 20 per cent, contractual 
service 


“Providing a library should be a local responsibility.” 


“Local money would be spent for local good, and less red tape in the administration 
of it.” 


“I think it is good to do things by county to keep people interested.” 


In the section for additional comments, four people explained in some 
detail why they feel library service should be kept in local hands: 


“As a place for diversified interest and general information for the most people they 
are unexcelled. The library as a service should be kept (as for all gov.) as much as 
possible at home where the money seems to have a more efficient use.” 


“Public libraries are fine and dandy if people will really take an interest and use 
them. I think they should be operated locally entirely, the state has a finger into 

S too much of our business and whenever they do help it always costs us more in the 
long run. After all, all their money comes from our pocketbook too and the farther 
away from home the money goes to be distributed back goes through more hands 
so thus costs us more.” 


‘,. . if we handle this locally we can get rid of this source much easier, the only one 
they talk efficiency to is the farmer. We are the most efficient already. And we are 
carrying all the tax load we can handle. And I’m ready to help run our own library 
and more of our own business.” 


Other reasons for choice of organization. Eight and nine-tenths per cent 


gave other reasons which did not fall directly into any of these groupings. 
Five made their choice on the basis of the best way to get citizen use or 
support. 





“Perhaps some hired men’s children who need to read could not afford it.” 


“I pay a fee to use a town library but perhaps some county families could not afford 
to do this.” 


“Because I think fee basis keeps people from using the library they might otherwise 
go to.” 


Of this group, those who selected state support suggested: 


“If it is paid out of state money maybe more people will react—only an informed 
people can stay free.” 
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“We think if rural people were educated to the fact material was available they would 
use it more.” 


“Rural people have to develop library habit before they will allot funds for same.” 


“For those who are familiar with books and libraries the need is met. But some 
rural people do not feel at home in such surroundings and need to become familiar 
with them in bookmobiles as a step toward using the public library.” 


Seven indicated they had not made their choice for any particular 
reason. Ten people indicated they had “no choice” or “no preference.” Eight 
people, all of whom made no choice, indicated they have no interest. 


“It doesn’t make too much difference as we probably wouldn’t use this library service.” 


Six people indicated only that they thought it would be most logical, 
“best way,” “best plan,” “quickest solution.” 

Given a choice, at least one-third (and probably closer to one-half 
when the number who did not answer or who indicated they simply were 
not interested are taken into consideration) of Illinois farm families are 
content to have rural residents obtain their library service by paying a fee 
to use a nearby town library. They see no reason why library service should 
require their tax support. 

Twenty-five per cent of the rural population might find it either accept- 
able or desirable for the state library to provide them with local service. 
The majority of those who feel a need for better library service than is pres- 
ently available think of the Illinois State Library in preference to local forms 
of service. They may also have in mind a way of getting better service but 
without having to raise their taxes. 

Just over 10 per cent of rural families may be prepared to establish 
one of the possible larger units of library service—a county or district library. 
(This estimate is based on subtracting the number who indicated they have 
one of these types of libraries from the total number who said they would 
like to have either county or district service.) 

Provided families were to base their decision on only the one reason 
given for choosing a form of government, and selecting those reasons which 
are appropriate arguments for the larger unit form of organization, it would 
appear that 25 per cent of the farm population could be reached by the fol- 
lowing appeals: (1) Such units provide a wide range of materials and serv- 
ices made convenient for rural people to use. (2) They are the most efficient 
ways to obtain library service, ensuring the greatest returns for money spent. 
(3) They provide for the most equitable distribution of the tax burden. A 
small per cent would also be influenced by the argument that such units keep 
control of libraries in local hands. 

The farmer would be more likely to feel assured that such a unit was 
the most efficient way if it were to include the already existing libraries in 
the area. Where he is to pay a greater proportion of the costs as compared 
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with the town resident, he may have to be shown that, in turn, the service 
was planned and operated to meet his particular needs and interests. Ap- 
proached in this manner and for these reasons, perhaps a quarter of the rural 
population in Illinois might presently agree to form a county or district 
library. (This is also the same per cent who either selected one of these units 
or who chose state service for one of the reasons which would apply equally 
well to a local unit.) 

Attempts to get the majority of the rural population to vote in a county 
or district library will first have to show need for improved service great 
enough to raise taxes and make a change in the customary way of doing 
things and then demonstrate that these units will be both efficient and fair 
in taxation to the farmer. 


ATTITUDES INFLUENCING INTEREST IN 
LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 


In the final section of the questionnaire, 56 per cent of the sample com- 
mented on some aspect of libraries or reading. Their remarks ranged from 
cryptic, “Have never used library services,” to fairly long and thoughtful 
analysis of the need for library service in rural communities. 

They answered from various points of view—their own needs, needs 
of their community, needs in relation to the probable cost involved. While 
answers cannot be examined on a quantitative basis, they do provide some 
explanation of the factors which would enter into farmer’s consideration of 
a local library development project. The fact that only a few commented 
on the services listed in the first part of the questionnaire suggests that their 
basic views of library service were not changed by this first exposure to 
some of the possibilities inherent in libraries. 

The topics families chose to discuss were: their own local library and 
their experiences in using it, the Illinois State Library, bookmobile service 
in rural areas, their reading habits, their reasons for lack of interest in li- 
braries, the possible value of library service, and their estimate of need for 
library service in view of the tax situation for farmers. Bookmobile service 
was included in a preceding chapter. Comments on reading habits as such 
merely verified answers given in question two and are not considered sepa- 
rately in this chapter. 

Here, in their own words, are comments representing the views of over 
four hundred farm families, typical of the farmers who live in rural com- 
munities across the state. 


Loca. LIBRARY SERVICE 


To many rural families “modern library service” has no real meaning. 
In talking to farmers about library service, it is important to know what 
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experiences they have had with libraries, how important they have been to 
them, and how they have reacted to those with which they have come in 
contact. The comments of two hundred and twenty panel members provide 
an indication of how farmers perceive and use the libraries presently avail- 
able to them. 


Descriptive comments. Sixty-five families made remarks about their 





local library which were mainly descriptive. The majority indicated satis- 
faction with their library—most frequently use adjectives, “nice,” “good,” 
“beneficial,” “worthwhile,” “adequate.” The majority commented on the non- 
resident fee for rural people. 


“We have a good library in our town and rural people can use it by paying a small 
rental fee. . .” 


“Our town library charges 25c a year for each person who lives in the country and 
its worth it to be able to get good books to read.” 


“. . . We live within 2% miles of the county seat. A very nice library is maintained. 
For one dollar and a quarter, an entire family may take out any material from the 
library during the entire year. The books may be renewed. If you forget to renew 
them one cent a day is charged for each book.” 


“Our local library is small but serves the purpose. It is used mainly by the children 
for story books. . .” 


Family use of local library. Thirty people described use made of li- 
braries by members of the family. 





“We are blessed with a town library here in... . that is readily used and quite 
satisfactory. Our children have cards and use it often. . .” 


“Our children use the library facilities in our county seat during summer vacation 
periods. . .” 


“I have a daughter in the 6th grade who likes to read. She averages one library book 
a week and sometimes more. . .” 


“We used to read a lot of library books from the bookmobile which brought them to 
our rural school several years ago. . .” 


“... The only use we as adults make of the library is for special information which we 
usually get by spending an afternoon at the library. . .” 


Favorable aspects of local library service. Thirty-one families included 





in their comments specific points about libraries which they appreciated. 
Most of this group appear to have made use of the services they describe. 
Their comments give some indication of what favorably impresses them 
about library service. 


“We have a good library in our town and a librarian that keeps up on all the best 
books. And she is willing to help people find any information they want.” 
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“The librarian we now have is a school teacher and is very helpful with any problem 
of school children or grownups. She has a friendly attitude to anyone, town people 
or farm folk.” 


“Our librarians are superior. If we country people wish outside material we only need q 
to tell her what we want and she gets it for us.” 


“Our librarian is very efficient and tries to get anything that is wanted by the public. 
Our librarian is an excellent source for giving out information that we need. . .” 


*“. . . We look to the library as a source of “stable” literature (all types)” ’ 


“, .. I prefer to borrow books from the library rather than buy them as so many are 
not what you expect...” 


“. .. It is also open 2 nights a week and in a rural community that is important. . .” 


“State bookmobile visits grade school in . . . every two weeks. We like this very 
much. Hope that it is continued.” j 


“We have a new library here in town, which is beautiful in every respect. New 
building, landscaped and all; and of course we have new shelves and lots of reading 7 
room; and if the people of this town would use the library more they surely would 
benefit. My daughters love to go to the library for books.” 


“The ... Public Library is close to home and as we shop there and our children attend 
school there we have adequate library service. They are most helpful in many ways. 
We can hold meetings there and many 4-H as well as other groups do. We have 
books, records, and film rentals as well as many other services. I suppose it could 
be improved in some ways but in most ways it is most adequate. . .” 


Pe eye er Te 





Unfavorable aspects of local library service. Thirty-eight families offered 
criticisms or suggestions as to how local library service could be improved. 





“.. The selection of books is not too good.” 


“. . . Most of local library books are fiction which do not give much help when pre- 5 
paring papers that require scientific fact.” 





“Would like for our library to get books on farming and livestock. They have too 
much fiction and ancient history stuff. I feel is time wasted to read.” 


Dede tiate  .d a 


“. . . My kick is that there never seems to be any new books. Before long you’ve 
read them all. . .” 


“. . . The lady presently employed on the bookmobile gives no help to the children 7 
in selecting their reading materials. People in this work I feel should be specialized by 
being well read themselves and thus convey a little interest in their selected em- 3 


ployment.” 


“Have acquired a card at a town library by paying an annual fee. The librarians were 
courteous and quite willing to be helpful. However, there was a two book limit on ‘ 
check outs which for rural people is not enough since a person who reads a great deal 
could read more than that in the two week period allowed. Less frequent trips to the 
library with three or four books allowed per card would certainly be appreciated by 

the members of our family.” 
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“The only comment I have on our public library is the hours it is open. Nine times 
e out of ten it is closed at the time you are in town and would be able to return books. 
So it means another trip!” 

















d 4 “Our town library has very unusual hours, open only at certain hours in the evening 
on just certain days and on Saturdays. Seems to be just the opposite hours that 
farmers are in town. We don’t like to go to town just for information and reading 

iC. material.” 

“. . . It is only open in the afternoon and also the librarian is not too well informed 
on the materials she has available. I believe an improvement could be made in 
both. . .” 

re 

“Library in local town not known about by very many people; not marked by any 
” sign on doors or any name on building.” 
ry 4 “My opinion is that public library service would be a waste of money. We have one 
. in the county seat next to us about 22 miles from us. I walked by it a couple days 
ago and didn’t see a single soul in it. There might be a few people who would use 
ew } a library but mighty few. . .” 

ing 

uld 

: Reasons for not using local libraries. Thirty-four people explained that 
end they did not make use of their local library. Some went on to explain why. 
ge “We don’t use the library because of the inconvenience it is to get to it and the 
ave distance to drive.” 

yuld 
“The most inconvenience experienced by us is we live 12 miles from our Public 

3 Library. When reference books are needed by our children, many times it means a 

4 special trip, as the children are unable to pick it up when in school. . . We run into the 
red same trouble when books are due.” 

1. i “I have never gotten in the habit of using the public library in our nearby town as 

; often as I would like to. For one reason, I have gone there several times when the 

door was locked. It should be open more hours of the day. . .” 

; 

pre- 

“We do not use the Public Library now. However, it would be close enough but 
i we have never received any information to what is available to others than a city 

> too resident or how much it costs. . .” 

| “I feel the information we need in farming and business in our territory is not 
ou’ve } nearly as up to date as we can obtain from our Farm Bureau office or through Farm 

Publications, for strictly getting books to read and story books for children, its fine 

1 but as a help to farming and obtaining information on crops and livestock I feel the 

d ; library is one of the last places I’d go for information unless they change and really 

' y make an effort to have the material that we can use to an advantage.” 

em- 

— ' Previous efforts to improve local library service. Twenty people told 

nit on about recent efforts in their community to get a tax-supported library service. 

t deal 

to the q “We in... county have gone through all phases of library service. Bookmobile 

ed by j operated approximately a year. Decided on a public library district, tax supported, 


with building in or near . .. city boundaries. We, as an independent group looked into 
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the situation and decided against it. There were three court hearings before the 
judge set the date for voting on the proposition. As a result it was voted down.. .” 


“We in... county have an adequate although somewhat unhandy service voted and 
tax paid for support. We nearly lost out when some “individual” tried combining a 
county fair tax with it and it was voted out. However we later succeeded and have 
our library.” 


“Library service was first given in this town by bookmobile. Schools enjoyed this. 
Later the newspaper donated space for books but gradually this failed. Volunteer 
help could not be obtained to service customers. Lack of interest developed. Books 
were removed...” 


“. . . had a library but closed it during bookmobile service. The kindergarten is now 
held in that room. Now it is necessary to find a suitable space and building. We are 
trying to raise the money thru donation in the school district.” 


“*, . . The wife is a member of the ... in... They have a small public library and 
has been supported for the last fifty years by the women of the club. The question 
now is the women cannot support the library alone any longer for the population has 
doubled. It is now an open question.” 


The aspect of library service commented on favorably by the greatest 
number of families—friendly helpful attitude of the librarian; most frequent 
criticisms—poor collections, library hours, having to pay a fee to use the 
library; major reasons given for not using the local library—distance and 
satisfaction with other sources of information. Most frequently named users 
in the family—the children. Reason most projects failed—public apathy. 

Lack of experience with good library service planned for farm people 
helps explain why most farmers do not look to the library for information 
and materials. Proposals to form library units will either have to include 
existing libraries or arouse and increase dissatisfaction with the services 
they provide to rural people in their area. 


THE ILuINo!s STATE LIBRARY 


The Illinois State Library is required to provide direct service to all 
rural residents living in areas not served by a tax-supported library. In addi- 
tion it provides service through established libraries on an interlibrary loan 
basis. The extent to which rural families rely on the Illinois State Library is 
revealed somewhat in the comments made about the state library and its 
services. Thirty-five people recounted their experiences and attitude toward 
the state library service. 


“Our librarian is good about getting books for us from the state library.” 


“. . . Have found the state library my best source as it delivers through RFD right at 
our door and the postal rates back are so reasonable.” 


“I am taking correspondence courses from U. of I. I have had to use the state library 
much and they have been very kind and cooperative. I could ask for no nicer service.” 
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“As a teacher in a rural community I think highly of the service rendered by the 
State Library. I have borrowed books, pamphlets, slides, etc. from them for years 
with good success. . .” 


“, . . I prefer the State Library. Here I believe we get more expert counseling, a 
wider selection of material, an unlimited amount at one time and it may be kept for 
a longer period of time. Of course the service is not so fast as borrowing from the 
local library and there is not the opportunity to browse. So each has its advantages 
and disadvantages. By using the two libraries as the need may arise I have been 
adequately supplied with reading material to the present time.” 


“Our family uses the Illinois State Library and the service is very good and the 
cost nominal. However, we use it only when we need special material and I’m 
sure don’t use it as much as we should. I would like lists of books available on 
different subjects.” 


“I get books frequently from the state library mostly on antiques, antique guns and 
American history. I am well pleased with the service, however, I don’t know what 
books they have on the subjects I am interested in.” 


Most of the people who commented on the state library seem to be 
people with specialized reading interests or those with definite needs for 
information—teachers, students. These people appear to be using the state 
library mainly to make up for lack of good service locally, although a few 
seem to prefer service by mail rather than going to a library. 


LACK OF INTEREST IN LIBRARY PROMOTION 


No interest in reading. Several families simply commented, “Not inter- 





ested in libraries.” A few explained that they are not interested in reading 
much: 


“We are not interested in reading books.” 

“We neither one do much reading.” 

“We do very little reading as we prefer television.” 
“We read very little.” 


“I did read a lot, but I hope to do more reading again. I think television has had 
a lot to do with my not reading as much anymore which I don’t think is a good 
thing. . .” 


“There seems to be very little reading done in the home anymore. One reason is 
people are not at home as much as they used to be and those that are not on the 
go are watching TV.” 


“You can’t farm from a hook. You have to have experience.” 


Satisfaction with present sources of information. One hundred and six- 





teen people named their present sources of information and entertainment 
as the reason they were not interested in library service. Families described 
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the adequacy and quantity of present sources of information. Most frequently 
mentioned sources (listed in order of number of times they were named): 
magazines, newspapers, television, books, school libraries, Farm Bureau and 
farm advisors, church literature, reports and bulletins, and radio. 


“The farm magazines are adequately furnishing current information on farm sub- 
jects and our good church magazines have good material on living.” 





“We manage to keep pretty well informed on various subjects by means of papers, 
magazines, TV and radio.” 


“I think that the farmer uses or would use library service very little, I myself have 
never used it as I have always taken farm magazines, of all types and have always 
thought they covered all the latest methods of farming and livestock production very 
complete, so therefore I feel that a library wouldn’t have any better material than 
I am getting already.” 


Ot ed ER be mr 


“. . . Most of the subjects mentioned in the questionnaire are given on the TV, radio, 
newspapers, and magazines way before it could be put in libraries, why a repetition?” 


TT 


“Perhaps back in 1920 this service would be a great help. But today we have so 
many sources of information that they are overlapping. . .” 


“We have a good church library. . . Any farm home information we need we get from 
our farm and home advisor. So therefore a public library would be of no interest t 
to us.” 


“We have much reading material coming in the mail and the children have the 
school library so we seldom need anymore. Everybody around this household either 
spends the evening reading or watching TV. Mostly some of both.” 








Many coupled their statements about their reading with the fact that Hl 
they had little time for more reading than presently available to them: i 


“Libraries are o.k. but for myself, I get enough reading from the many farm maga- 
zines I read and our local newspaper. By the time I (62 years old) keep the farm 
(160 acres) looking clean, weed free, and neat, I don’t have time for a lot of reading.” 


“Newspapers, magazines, the encyclopedia and the school library seem to be sufficient 
for our family reading needs and along with television use up leisure time.” 


“I think the daily paper and magazines, television and radio are taking up the spare 
time of the rural people and a library would just be a dead expense. After I received 
this questionnaire I have asked our neighbors and friends if they would use a public 
library if it were available. One person said he might sometime. But I never told 
these people why I was asking. So thought I would pass this on to you.” 


RES et 


“Have had no experience with library service for farm families. Since we do our 
chores and other work we have little time for reading, only what we have to, such 
as lessons, etc. I can’t even keep up with all the magazines we get. Although I surely 
know that there would be lots of good material available in a library.” 


Many feel that other media and channels of information can do a better 
job in meeting the farmers’ needs. 
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“As of now anytime I’ve gone to the library it was for reference material or books. I 
haven’t gotten any farm information from it, because I have never asked for any. 
Things are changing so fast in regards to machinery, feed, seed, etc. that I believe 
the farm magazines (such as Prairie Farmer, Wisconsin Agriculturist and Farm 
Journal) and Farm Advisors’ column in our local paper can do a better job keeping 
us posted and up to date in our line.” 


“ce 
. 


. . My best information from reliable sources is in daily newspapers and farm 
magazines. You have to keep current nowdays. Six months or one year ago may be 
“old stuff.” Two years ago is considered too old to read. This is especially true for 
weed killers, bug killers, and additives fed to livestock.” 


‘, . . It is my opinion that television can take the place of library service for most 
farm families if there could be programs arranged.” 


“As I see it now libraries are like old soldiers they never die they just fade away. 
I’m very much afraid folks that 99 per cent of the people in the state of Illinois put 
reading library books or library service in any category at the bottom of their list. 
I know it is true in my vicinity and probably yours too. Too many things have come 
along to take the library’s place and you know what I mean. As far as I’m concerned 
television can take the book’s place from now on. Television to me with the right 
constructive programs is a living book, brought to life with real life people.” 


Two of the more detailed comments describe what appears to be a pretty 


general feeling as to the value of libraries and reading. 


“In regard to library service to farmers, that would be a very poor suggestion. Farm- 
ers and their wives have supplied information by radio, television and farmers papers 
and anytime they want certain information that would not be available through 
those channels, they can send for pamphlets from their state, dealing directly with 
their particular problem they are interested in. And as for the children of the farmers, 
we have a family of our own. There are good up to date libraries in our schools, as 
the tax payers are taxed high to keep our schools up to date including the libraries. 
In the libraries people can find pastime reading but anyone knows the farmers or 
their wives if they are doing justice to their line of occupation which includes their 
daily work and their social work they have no time for pastime reading. Libraries in 
our towns and cities are fine, but putting library service to farm areas would just 
be another added expense to the taxpayer. Those farmers who are not property tax 
payers may be in favor of it. We as tax payers have higher taxes now than one can 
hardly pay. Why burden them with such an unnecessary additional tax.” 


“TI do not think that a public library would be used enough by farm families, to justify 
the expense of maintaining one in the community for several reasons. I will mention 
a few: (1) Too much television viewing and not enough reading. (2) Most every 
community has adequate libraries in our new high schools. (3) We can secure most 
any kind of information from our University. (4) So much good reading in our 
farm magazines on subjects of farm management, current events, information on 
crops, soils, etc. and in our daily newspapers we read government and politics and 
many interests. (5) We have access to a library only twenty miles away.” 


Adequacy of present library service. In addition to the many families 





who merely described their local library service in favorable terms, several 
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gave this as the reason why they would not be interested in further library 
development: 


Arete one: ae, Ph 


“Have wonderful library service now which is seldom if ever used by the com- 
munity.” 


“Most farm families have access to libraries if they want to use them.” 


“This may be important in some parts of the state but in Northern Illinois the library 
service seems sufficient. More farm information may be desired in some libraries.” 


“, . . I feel our local library is adequate for my community but a shame it is not 
used more in the present day of television and other activities which take up ones 
spare time.” 


“I feel that the present public library makes books available at very reasonable rates. 
I do not think we should have new or additional tax unless a definite need is filled.” 


The tax situation. Since taxes can become the major issue, it is necessary 
to understand why the farmer reacts as he does to the idea of a tax raise. 
Library promoters must decide how to deal with this form of opposition to 
library proposals and how to answer the farmer’s objection that support 
dependent on the property tax places an unfair share of the burden on the 
farmer. While some of their feelings about taxes were expressed in answer 
to the form of organization they preferred, comments made at the end of 
the questionnaire are given to underscore the seriousness with which farmers 
view the tax situation. Forty-eight families took this opportunity to talk 
about taxes. 





“The farmer is overtaxed now.” 


“. . . Let’s face it. This state library business will only mean more taxes and people 
are taxed far beyond reason now.” 

“Am against anything which increases taxes.” 

“The tax burden is high enough now as it is, and it is getting higher and higher.” 
“Can get library service in town if we pay for it. Need no more increase in our tax 
bill.” 


“. . . It would be like the school tax, a lot of people that have children in school pay 
very low tax assessment and a lot pay no taxes at all, while others are taxed pretty 
heavy.” 


“. . . Taxes are about at the breaking point in my estimation. Until some way is 
found for everyone to pay the tax bill and not just the man who has accumulated 
a little bit, paying all the tax bills for free help to everyone.” 


“... Also paying the new tax would be the hundreds of people who never have reason 
to use the library.” 
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“I believe our taxes are plenty high right now as it is and there are many loops drain- 
ing our benefits from our tax we pay which could be eliminated and that money put 
into a rural library without us paying more tax.” 


“The farm situation does not look good to me. In our community in recent weeks 
farmers have filed in bankruptcy. I have been told that in another community fifteen 
farmers have filed bankrupt. I feel that taxes are at least one of the straws that if 
things don’t change and fast will be responsible for breaking the farmer’s back. I 
doubt if the average city person is aware of the seriousness of the farm situation 
and I for one farmer will admit that I don’t know the answer to remedy it. I had 
a gross farm income in 1959 of around $15,000.00 and wound up with a net income of 
$350.00.” 


Other community needs. Only one person in this section set need for 
library improvement against other community needs requiring tax support: 





“Library service may be all right. There are so many things we need worse than a 
library, such as schools, hospitals, improved conditions in our mental hospitals. And 
above all we need lower taxes. Our taxes are much too high and they need by all 
means to be reduced.” 


In combination, the two negative factors—lack of any feeling of need 
for further information and materials, and the unwillingness of farm families 
to raise their taxes—might determine the unfavorable outcome to a proposal 
to form a tax-supported library. 

Farmers feel that coverage of the various media is adequate, that the 
currency provided by their regular sources is important in their line of work, 
and do not see where they would have any time or need for additional 
materials even if they were available. While the farmer may explain his 
opposition in terms of adequacy of available library services, this failure to 
see where he needs additional information or materials, may be the more 
basic reason for his opposition. 

People phrased their opposition to a tax increase in different ways. About 
one quarter of the families who commented on taxes indicated that they are 
against anything which would raise their taxes; one quarter are against any 
tax raise that is not necessary. Many are against what would be an unfair 
tax, paid by many who do not use the service—or for a service which will 
not be used. 

Comments in this section underscore what would be probable reactions 
to a library proposal and some of the reasons for this opposition. They sug- 
gest that until the farmer is shown how library service can meet needs im- 
portant to him, not served by another agency, he will continue to withhold 
his tax support. They also suggest that library service in general may not 
rest on a firm basis until the library has become an institution invested with 
a meaning and character within the realm of experience and understanding 
of the public at large, however important it may seem to its initiators and 
supporters. 
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FAVORABLE ATTITUDE TOWARD LIBRARY SERVICE 


Over sixty farm families took the opportunity to comment favorably on 
some aspect of library service in general. Their remarks ranged from gen- 
eral approval to expressions of interest in specific materials. One half are 
repeated here for the additional insight they provide into what the farmers 
see as the value of library service and the services they would most appreciate. 


General comments. Many of the comments were general in nature, 





expressing an appreciation for the values of library service generally. 


“We believe in educating the public and think library service is very valuable and of 
much help to rural people.” 


“I feel that farm families need library services as much as city peuple. This is one 
thing I missed the most when I first came to live on a farm.” 


“Never had any experience with library service for farm families but do believe it 
would go over good and I would support this kind of work.” 


“I had not given much thought to this particular subject. Maybe if we were given 
the advantages and use of a good library, we would realize more benefits from it than 
we think. In other words, maybe we don’t know what good library service is because 
we’ve never had it.” 


“I very seldom go to a library in fact it has been years since I have been in one. 
I do think more people should visit them as often as possible for good reading, 
cultural and many other items that are of interest to the public.” 


“. . . I think a good public library is an asset to any community. Even tho I haven’t 
used it very much recently I know of people that do.” 


“TI think a public library is a very good source of self education if people would 
only take advantage of it (including myself).” 


“Feel that library service is very helpful, although we are not accustomed to having 
it. Also, feel that our present way of life will call for more service in the future.” 


“The farmer is very prone to allow his reading to be replaced by some other activity. 
Perhaps if there were established a good library service for farm families more reading 
and reference work would be done.” 


Children’s needs. The specific aspect of library service which received 
the greatest number of comments was that of children’s needs. 





“For late or accurate information we would go to County Seat Library or Farm 
Bureau. But grade school children could use a library. Older people don’t put so 
much time on books any more.” 


“TI think library service is all right where there are children in school.” 


“I think library service is more essential to families with school age children but 
could be made useful to adults if they were so inclined.” 





vt ana 
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“. . I would be in favor of children’s reading hours at the library. It might encourage 
those who do not read well to at least learn from hearing others read. . .” 


“. ..<A reference library would be a must in a small town because most small town 
schools have limited reference facilities for their students. . .” 


“There should be something to attract the young people of today to do more reading 
and get better educated. They don’t do enough in high school anymore. All they can 
think about is sports.” 


“I think if just a few children become interested it is worth it. I think they should 
stress all books about America.” 


“Haven’t thought much about it before, but think it is a good idea to have rural 
library service. Would be best benefit to children I think. Would help a lot with 
their schooling. Also give older people a chance to read more if they wanted to.” 


“I feel we need public libraries because our schools do not have enough books for the 
children who read a great deal of the time.” 


Other needs. A small number of families thought of possible ways a 


library could help farm families. Some had specific suggestions as to im- 
provements which need to be made in libraries: 





“Farm families as a whole need good library service to help them keep up with the 
rest of the world.” 


“Well this farming business is getting to be quite a problem and all the information 
a farmer can get is very important and also government and politics.” 


‘. . . If the very latest farm news and future trends in farming were made available 
I feel people would use the service.” 


“We feel that the rural public needs further education in what the libraries can pro- 
vide and then more rural people would use libraries. We need to do more reading 
in our field of agriculture to keep pace with other industry and to keep up with our 
education. Maybe the library could be of help to us even though we get much from 
U. of IIL, etc.” 


“Lately I have missed the enjoyment I once had in reading good literature. My 
husband is very interested in science, history and psychology. He has rented part of 
his land and is considering renting more. The increased time he has on his hands 
would be spent in reading if he had access to good material. The past year or two our 
interest in television has lessened and I believe that we would attend discussion groups 
or study groups if they were offered. College courses are too demanding. Something 
stimulating for mind and interest.” 


‘, . . We would welcome an improved program—more reference material, more cur- 
rent statistics, more cultural programs. . .” 


“I feel that the biggest help a library would give a rural community would be to 
publish a complete list of the pamphlets published by state and federal governments 
and universities, etc., and give information where to write to get these different 
pamphlets.” 

“We haven’t had much necessity for library use. . . We are a young couple and 


our children aren’t in school yet. Possibly when they do start school, we will be more 
active in community affairs and might find more need for library facilities.” 
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“, .. We feel farm people in our area do not read enough but it is not due to lack of 
facilities, but rather from lack of familiarity with libraries, their services, etc.” 


“, . . I think library services right now are not published enough. Most people do 
not realize what services they offer.” 


“Inform new users how to use it and find what you need.” 


“I would like to be able to read a book on the truth and not about an expert on the 
farm that had it handed down or got money given to him. I would like the truth 
about how a farmer can buy a $3,000 to $5,000 tractor and still get $.80 to $1.00 
for corn like he got 15 or 20 years ago when he had no gas or tractor expense.” 


While a number of these comments sound like testimonials made by 
people who do not use a product, there are a few farm families who can see 
some value to library service to rural people. Some are families who have 
never before considered the possibilities. Most stressed the informational 
rather than cultural aspects of library service. Several would like to know 
what services are available to them. The need recognized by the greatest 
number—that of school children—is a reflection of the farmer’s concept of 
the public library. 

Respect and appreciation for libraries and learning, alertness to consider 
ways that libraries can solve practical problems, interest in their commu- 
nity’s well-being, and needs of school children, would appear to be the 
favorable aspects present in the environment into which a library project 
might be introduced. 

The small minority expressing an interest and appreciation for library 
services suggests the nature of the social change involved. The majority of 
farm families will need proof as to the value of library services and a favor- 
able expression from their own leaders before they will include the public 
library among their tax-supported institutions. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The present lack of awareness of Illinois farm families of the need to 
improve their library service could be explained in terms of the role which 
books and libraries play in their lives. The majority of farmers read to satisfy 
immediate and practical interests. Book reading is not a necessary and satis- 
factory part of their lives, nor are most farmers conscious of the need for 
more information and reading materials than are already available to them 
from other sources. 

To the farmer, a library is an agency for women and children, not geared 
to the farmer’s interests and not planned around his convenience. It has 
simply not occurred to most farm people that a public library could be a 
useful source of information on matters of real interest and concern to them. 
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Farm families who do wish to borrow books are accustomed to paying a fee 
to use a nearby town library. Farmers have not come to accept free library 
service as the right of all citizens. 

Recognition of the attitudes of farm families toward libraries and read- 
ing can be the first step in changing these attitudes. Knowing the farmer’s 
objections to increased service, library promoters can plan in advance to 
counter arguments which will inevitably arise. Knowing the farmer’s image 
of the library explains a great deal about his attitude toward improved serv- 
ice and provides a starting point for building a concept of library service 
which farm families might come in time to accept as a necessary and useful 
part of their family and community life. An appraisal of the present climate 
of opinion toward library development also permits a more realistic esti- 
mate of what can be accomplished in a given length of time. 

If library promotion is to be effective, however, it must begin with some 
understanding of the farmer’s way of life and must recognize the changes 
taking place in the farm economy. In responding to this questionnaire, farm 
families told not only a great deal about their interest in libraries and read- 
ing, but also something about themselves and about their problems. Their 
interests and their comments corroborate and reflect what experts describe 
as the current outlook for the farmer in America. 


The farmer of today is not the stereotyped “hick” of even thirty years 
ago. As the families in this sample explained, they have radios, television, 
cars, and books as well as the other material advantages of an urban culture. 
They are subjected to the same mass media influences as the urban resident. 
Their children go to modern centralized schools. Better roads and increased 
mobility have helped to remove their former isolation. Differences in amount 
of reading done by rural people compared to urban because of lower educa- 
tional level and lack of access to reading materials will increasingly lessen. 
The farm families of today cannot be approached as if they were an under- 
privileged group out of touch with the rest of the world and grateful for 
whatever service is provided. 

Much has been written about the library in relation to the social life 
of the farmer, but little about the library in relation to what Gross has de- 
scribed as the farm “work complex.” ** Farming is still essentially a family 
business, developing close ties between members of the family who possess 
strong religious feelings, intensified perhaps in times of uncertainty and 
crisis. The interest expressed in this study for vocational, home, and reli- 
gious materials is a reflection of this family, work-centered life. 

Farming has a pattern of activity which varies with the type of farm- 
ing. Certain tasks must be performed daily. On the farm there are no time 
clocks. There are times when the farmer is just too tired to do more than 
watch a show on TV and then go to bed. It is not always convenient for 


13 Edward Gross, Work and Society (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1958), pp. 263-291. 
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the farmer to come to town to a library in the middle of the day, nor can 
he always return books “on time.” His trips to the library need to coincide 
with other errands which take him near it. 

Seasonal variations occur in the life of the farmer. In the spring he plants 
his crops. His period of peak activity is at harvest time. He should not be 
expected to vote or to attend film showings at the library during his busy 
seasons. In the winter, when he has more time, he might read if good books 
of interest were available to him. 

The farmer’s occupation is one of constant risk. He must predict in 
advance what will be the demand for his produce. He then can only plant 
his crops and wait. To the natural uncertainties of farming for the cash 
farmer are added the necessity to depend for machinery and supplies on the 
general market and on the business cycle for his prices. He is presently 
caught, and may continue to be, in a cost-price squeeze. 

While his gross income may be over $10,000.00 a year, a considerable 
portion must be returned to machines, equipment, fertilizer, feed, and chem- 
ical and biological products. On all sides of him he may see other farmers 
going bankrupt, a part of the trend to remove the small, inefficient farm. 
Neither drought nor falling prices lower his tax burden. Only by going out 
of business can the farmer escape the real estate tax. This explains his hesi- 
tance to add a new and permanent commitment to his present tax burden. 

If taxes are to become the issue it is perhaps better in talking with rural 
people to get the tax question out in the open and deal with it. Being given 
an opportunity to air their feelings about taxes might lower this form of 
resistance. Promotional efforts which ignore the issue may only further arouse 
the resentment of rural people who may already feel that their problems are 
not fully appreciated and that they are being accused of not appreciating 
books and libraries—value symbols of their culture. 

Farming today is a highly technical and specialized occupation. In order 
to survive the farmer must become increasingly efficient, obtaining always 
more output per man hour. This means he must be constantly alert to new 
technology and to improved practices. He must also possess the managerial 
skills of the private business man. The library which serves today’s farmer 
must recognize that it is Cealing with an occupational group whose informa- 
tional needs demand current information of a highly specialized and tech- 
nical nature. 

Because of the uncertainties of his income, the farmer turns to gov- 
ernment for help. This means, particularly as the power of the farm vote 
wanes, that he must be politically sophisticated. Dependent on the outside 
world, he must be aware of market, financial, and political affairs. These are 
areas in which a rural librarian could perform important services. This is 
not to suggest that libraries should ignore the very legitimate interests of 
those who wish to read cultural materials, but simply to point out as sample 
members indicated the areas in which library service can supply assistance 
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which is vital and important to the farmer and for which, in return, he 
might be willing to raise his taxes. 

It would be unrealistic to plan library service for the rural population 
without considering the other communication agencies which serve the needs 
of farm families. For years the farmer has had one of the most extensive, 
most personalized adult education services ever given any group. A sizable 
commercial press caters to his need for knowledge about new products and 
new developments in agriculture. A constant supply of bulletins and maga- 
zines come into the farm home. Successful library service must seek to find 
its proper role in the total communication and educational structure of the 
rural community. 

To be acceptable to farm people, urban libraries cannot simply be trans- 
planted into rural communities. Librarians working with rural people must 
be aware of the uncertainties and anxieties of the farm population. It is in 
the best tradition of librarianship to seek to answer the question posed this 
writer on a personal interview with an Illinois farmer: “How can a library 
help us with our problems?” 

While library development in Illinois faces relative disinterest, will en- 
counter much economic unrest and uncertainty, and must overcome resistance 
to change, this study did reveal factors which are favorable to library devel- 
opment in rural areas of Illinois. Over 10 per cent of the population would 
support efforts to improve library service in their communities, a sizable per 
cent of active support for any public improvement project. At least half the 
population are willing to consider the possibility that libraries could be of 
service to them. Most families are not actively opposed to either libraries or 
state assistance. 

Farm families are interested in a number of services which libraries can 
supply. Some services attract a majority. Some services will meet only a 
limited audience, but, if offered in combination, should reach a sizable por- 
tion of the population. Families in this sample expressed an interest in service 
to the groups to which they belong, a means of access to local leaders and 
to large numbers of voters who would ordinarily never come into a public 
library. 

Farm families are very interested in being informed about what books 
and other materials are available on matters of interest and concern to 
them, suggesting libraries could meet a need not presently being met by any 
other agency. The farmer does appreciate friendly co-operative service when 
he receives it. 

While the services in which farm families are most interested might re- 
quire a change in emphasis in present programs, they are not inconsistent with 
the aims and objectives of the profession and do not necessitate a letting 
down of professional standards. . 

Once alerted to the need to improve their library service, farmers are 
not likely to object to the formation of an administrative unit beyond the 
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local community, if they are shown that this provides the most efficient and 
fair way to obtain service. This should, however, be stated with some caution. 
Once disinterest was overcome, localism might assume greater proportions. 

The public library need not be in competition with any of the other 
agencies which supply the farmer with information and reading materials, 
provided it does not simply provide a duplication of what is already avail- 
able to him from other sources. This suggests that the public library, being 
the only agency of its kind, might concentrate on what it is established 
to do—provide access to information by gathering together collections of 
materials in whatever form and from whatever source, not limited to the 
contemporary. 

In applying the findings of this study to the formation of policy or the 
development of specific projects and services, other factors, not taken into 
account here, must be considered. For this reason no attempt is made in this 
study to make specific recommendations for Illinois policy. The nature of 
the problem does suggest that state-wide development needs the active sup- 
port of library leaders throughout the state, operating within a permanent 
framework possibly in the state library association, and an active program 
of working with farm leaders and organizations at both state and local levels. 
A sustained publicity program utilizing farm channels should underwrite 
other efforts. Real progress will probably not be made until such a full-scale 
program is initiated. 

In many respects the problems facing library development in Illinois 
are analogous to that of school district reorganization. As with district reor- 
ganization, the solution may lie in a combined urban-rural attack on the 
problem of providing the best library service at least cost. (Whatever the 
tax valuation of their property, farmers are a shrinking, not a growing pop- 
ulation.) Once alerted to the need for improvement, rural leaders might ac- 
tually be the ones to press for improvements, as they did with community 
schools. ** The opposition to enlarged units of service could be expected to 
come from the town rather than rural residents. 

The findings of both these studies suggest that plans of service cannot 
be built around existing libraries if they are to be acceptable to the farmer. 
While these local libraries perpetuate an image of an agency which requires 
only token support, they are in the towns with which the farmer identifies 
himself. Many think of them as their library. Separate service to the 
efficiency-minded farmer will appear unnecessary and wasteful. 

The study also suggests the need to re-examine certain areas of com- 
monly accepted library practice. In terms of the interest expressed in book- 
mobile service by the farm families in this sample, its use in rural areas 
needs to be questioned. The bookmobile is a form of service perhaps best 
suited to the needs of the casual reader rather than the purposeful use of 


4 David Lindstrom, Development of Rural Community Schools in Illinois, (University of Illinois 
Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 627; Urbana, Illinois: The Station, April, 1958), p. 38. 
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books by adults. The solution to the problem of attracting readers lies per- 
haps in increasing motivation rather than in concentrating on making mate- 
rials more accessible. To the highly mobile, economy-minded farmer this 
will seem a service too costly for its benefits. 

The bookmobile might be used as an invitation to acquaint people with 
the services of a library and to get people to come to the library to receive 
the full benefits of a wide range of materials and services. But when book- 
mobile service is the sum total of the library service provided to a rural area, 
a library cannot be adequately fulfilling its responsibilities for meeting the 
informational and cultural needs of its public, nor can its use to supply 
primarily entertainment materials be justified in terms of the expenses in- 
volved. Farm families, while they may make use of the service while it is 
available, in the voting booth may label it an unnecessary luxury. 

Indirectly this study hints that appeal to the reading needs of school 
children may be losing its voting power, perhaps partly because of increased 
centralization of schools and consequent growth of school libraries. Concen- 
tration on service to schools can even be used, as it was in LaSalle County, as 
an excuse for not providing support for a library proposal. Opponents of 
the proposal argued that the service offered was, or should be, supplied by 
their schools. 

School service can hurt both the school library by giving school adminis- 
trators an excuse for not strengthening their own collection and also the 
adult service for which the public library has a primary responsibility. In- 
creasingly it may also fail to arouse sufficient support to win elections. This 
approach would, however, undoubtedly still be effective with some portion of 
the rural population. A considerable risk would be involved in abandoning this 
classical appeal to the support of PTA and women’s organizations by asking, 
instead, for support for an adult educational agency. It might be better 
strategy, however, to appeal equally to a variety of interests rather than limit 
promotion efforts to this one appeal. 

The use made of libraries by the farm families in this sample is a re- 
minder to public librarians that, regardless of the growth in number of books 
circulated, the majority of people may not be making use of the public 
library. The use of circulation figures as a means of measuring the strength 
of popular support could result in serious errors in planning and strategy. 
Growth in circulation can be reflecting simply growth in population. Going 
into the voting booth to decide on a library issue may be the same small 
proportion of library users. 

Similarly, a demonstration project in a rural area could have a large 
circulation accounted for by only a small per cent of farm families. In the 
LaSalle election the amount of books circulated was used as proof of need 
for continuing the bookmobile service. It failed to convince the voters. The 
library which identifies and caters to the demands of its present clientele 
cannot be assured that it is offering service for which the majority of the 
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population considers important enough to raise their taxes. There is not even 
comfortable assurance that at least the users of the service will vote for its 
extension. Unless the service were meeting needs which its clientele felt were 
important, financial interests identified in this study could easily effect what- 
ever appreciation the library patron may feel. 

Public library planners in Illinois are dealing with a group who will 
hesitate to add any additional tax to their present burden unless they are 
convinced that it is necessary. Public library promotion in rural areas of 
Illinois cannot depend on arousing the necessary support by relying on the 
perfunctory respect which the public generally accords the public library. 
From necessity they must build a service which meets real needs and inter- 
ests of the public. 

The chief advantage in working with Illinois farm families would seem 
to be that they are still a relatively homogeneous group with similar inter- 
ests, and a group who from necessity should be alert to take advantage of 
all the resources which might improve their present situation. Public library 
promotion could expect to make the most immediate gains by relating serv- 
ices to the needs and interests of these people. 

The writer recommends these specific approaches in demonstration proj- 
ects or other programs designed to win farm acceptance of tax-supported 
library service in Illinois: (1) plan services and materials around the domi- 
nant interests of rural people; (2) emphasize assistance to community groups; 
(3) act as the agency to inform farm people about what materials are avail- 
able on matters of interest and concern to them; and (4) work with the al- 
ready existing agencies concerned with meeting the farmer’s educational and 
informational needs. Stated as a generalization, the public library may expect 
to win recognition and support when it meets important needs of people and 
as it becomes integrated with its community. 

While library initiators cannot ignore the other elements involved in 
social change, the public library’s own unique political weapon may be its 
own materials and services. Federal funds provide state libraries with the 
opportunity to test whether the public is yet ready to support an adult service 
and whether service to community groups and the promotion of library 
materials are the most effective means of access to community decision 
makers whose approval is necessary for acceptance of the public library’s 
claim to be a necessary social institution. They can also begin to system- 
atically explore the areas and boundaries of the usefulness of recorded 
knowledge to the adult American. By assuming and fulfilling its professional 
responsibilities, the public library may win the necessary public support. 
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APPENDIX A 
FARM RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


THE MEADOWS 
URBANA, ILLINOIS 


February 12, 1960 


Dear Panel Member: 


The enclosed study is a little different from the ones we have 
been sending recently. This will provide some variety and perhaps give 
additional interest in completing this one. This study also involves all 
members of the family, so you will probably want to have each member 
read the questionnaire before it is answered. 


Some room is left at the end of the questionnaire for comments. 
I hope that you will feel free to give us the benefit of your comments 
concerning your attitudes toward any aspects of public libraries for farm 
families--do you think they are needed? how much use would you make 





of such libraries? what kind of service should they provide? and so 
forth. 


Be sure to read all questions and answer as completely as 
possible. As usual we want your frank opinions. We have no personal 
interest in the material covered here except to get a true measure of 
farm family attitudes toward reading, sources where you get reading 
material, and how public libraries do now or might in the future benefit 
or not benefit your family. 


You will receive 50 merit points for completing and return- 
ing this study ontime. The deadline for credit is March 5. This is 
longer than the usual period, but we can give a little longer time on this 
study. May I suggest, however, that you get it completed and returned 
before the weather encourages you to start spring farm work. 


Sincerely, 
é OY pAeredeps 


C. H. Sandage 
President 
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APPENDIX B 


CONFIDENTIAL REPORT TO: 
FARM RESEARCH INSTITUTE 


URBANA, ILLINOIS READING INTEREST AND 
PUBLIC LIBRARY STUDY 
February 1960 

















This is a study for the entire family. You should enjoy filling it 
out. Please answer as accurately as possible--and answer each question 
asked. Your comments (question 17) will also be appreciated. 
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1. Inthe table below we have listed subjects people sometimes want to read about. Please 
check if you or members of your family did any reading from magazines, newspapers, 
bulletins, books, etc. on these subjects in the last three months. (Please include under 
children only those still in school and living at home.) 








READING DONE BY: 
; pncocena Husband | Wife [Children| 
Farm management 
| Business and economics 
Social problems and issues 
Story books for children 
Farm policy 
Government and politics 
Travel, biography, history 
Developments in crops, soils, livestock 
Religion, philosophy, psychology 
| Sports, hobbies 
Farm production methods 
{_ Current events-state, national, international 
Art, music, literary works 
Farm market 
| Local events 
Popular fiction 
Mechanics 


| Home and family living 


Science and technology 






















































































2. Reading materials may be obtained from many sources--government agencies, schools, 
libraries, or purchases made by you. Please check below if you or members of your family 
read any materials which you got from any of these sources in the last three months. 








READ BY: 
OBTAINED FROM: 
Husband | Wife |Children | 





a. Home adviser 
b. Farm adviser 
c. University 

d. U.S.D.A. 
4 
h 




















|e. Magazines and newspapers coming to home 


| f. Books you have bought 
.__Church 


.__ School library 
-__Public library 
-__State library 

k. From friends 

Other (please specify) 
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3. Please indicate the extent of the interest of you and your family in having information and 
materials on subjects listed below supplied to you through a public library. 


EXTENT OF INTEREST IN HAVING 
MATERIALS IN A PUBLIC LIBRARY! 











SUBJECT Very Some Little or 
Interested | Interest -No Interest 
| Farm management 





Business and economics 
| Social problems and issues 

Story books for children 

Farm policy 

Government and politics 
|Travel, biography, history 

Developments in crops, soils, livestock 
Religion ilosoph sycholo 

Sports, hobbies 
' Farm production methods 
Current events-state, national, international 


|_Art, music, literary works 
|_ Farm market 
|_Local events 
] [Popular fiction 
q Mechanics 
Home and family living 
g Science and technology 


, 4. About how far away from where you live is the nearest public library? 
5 a. less than five miles c. 11-20 miles e. don't know 
b. 6-10 miles d. over 20 miles 
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5. These are some of the ways libraries can give help to people in obtaining information and 
reading materials. Would you be interested in having any of these services made available 
to you and your family through a public library? 








AMOUNT OF INTEREST IN HAVING 
SERVICE 





KIND OF SERVICE Very Some Little or 


Interested Interest No Interest 





a. Have a librarian who keeps up with what is 
published and selects the best materials 
|__ for the community. 
b. Publish lists of good books on topics of 











interest in news rs or farm zines. 
c. Give personal help to readers in finding 
books to meet their needs. 





d. Answer factual questions; give information 
from a collection of reference materials. 
e. Teach people how to use libraries, library 
0} reference books. 


£. Borrow specialized materials for you from 
larger libraries. 


6. Listed below are some of the services which libraries can give to groups and organizations. 
Do you think any of the parents groups, farm organizations, or other groups to which you 
belong would be interested in having any of these services? 


YOUR ESTIMATE OF AMOUNT OF 
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| _INTEREST IN HAVING SERVICE 
KIND OF SERVICE Very Some Little or 


Interested _| Interest | No Interest _| 





a. educa’ films to , 
b. Provide study materials for 4-H, Vo-Ag 
1 courses, other community study groups. 
c. Help groups in planning their programs, 

8 rs, and selecting materials. 

d. Give talks to groups about books on special 
topics of interest. 
@. Provide meeting rooms for groups. 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


Would you or other members of your family be interested in having any of these programs 
made available in a public library? 





AMOUNT OF INTEREST 
KIND OF PROGRAM Very Some Little or 
Interested Interest | No Interest 








a. Story hours and other programs for children. 

b. Regular showings of educational or cultural 
films for adults. 

c. Study and discussion groups based on reading 

rticular subject such as American history. 
d. Hold public meetings on matters of community 
|__interest. 

e. Act as a community center by providing space 

for meetings, art showings, dramatic produc- 
































tions and by helping with community improve- 
ment projects. 


Have you heard about trucks or bookmobiles sent out by public libraries to convenient points 
such as filling stations, stores, etc. where rural people can borrow books easily? 
a. Yes b. No 





Would you be interested in having such a service made available to your community? 
a. Very interested b. Some interest Cc. Little or no interest 
Considering the various places to which you and other members of the family go, check the 


two or three most convenient places for you to stop and pick up books from a bookmobile 
when it came to your community. 


a. Near where you do most of your e Near grade school 
shopping f Near church 

b. Near where you deliver your g- Near county agents offices 
produce h. Near where you go to club meetings, 
Near where you bank lodge meetings, etc. 


c. 
d. Near the high school 


Of the several ways listed below whereby public library service could be provided rural 

people, please check the one that you most prefer. 

a. ____ By forming a special library district similar to a school district with a separate 
~~~ property tax and a board elected at large by voters living in the district. 

b. By forming a county library, headed by an elected board and supported from the 
county budget. 


c. By arranging to have county officials pay money to a town library to supply rural 
residents with library service. 

d. By having rural residents who wish to use a public library pay a fee to use a nearby 
town library. 


e. By having the state library provide library service to rural people from state 
regional branches or bookmobiles on a permanent basis, paid for from state money. 
f. Other (explain) 





What is the main reason for your choice? 








The Illinois State Library is organized to promote library service in rural areas. We have 
listed below some of the ways the state library can help rural people to improve their 
library service. Please check if you might be interested in having the state library help 
your community in any of these ways. 

a. By giving grants of money or other financial support to areas which will first set 
up a county or district library. 

b. By supplying a free demonstration of library service through branches or book- 
mobiles for a year or so, so that local people can see if it is worth paying a tax to 
have. 

ec. Have no interest in state help. 

d. No opinion. 
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14. 


16. 


17. 


Would you like the state library to publish complete information on the services now avail- 
able ? 


a. Very interested b. Some interest Cc. Little or no interest 


Which of these statements most accurately describes the way you feel about efforts to im=- 
prove library service in your community? 


a. Library service is highly important. Would support efforts in my community to 
improve it. 

b. Haven't thought much about it before. Would be willing to consider the possibility 
of improving library service. 

c. Improved service is desirable but not essential. 

d. 


Libraries are not something which should receive public tax support. 
Library service in my community is adequate as it is. 
f. Other (please describe) 








How many children under 18 years of age are now living at home? (Write in "none" if none.) 
Number 
Any comment you may have about your experiences with or attitudes toward library service 


for farm families will be greatly appreciated. Use space below, or a separate sheet, for 
comments. 








most farm families are not aware of the service, and very few are taking 
advantage of the wealth of information available to them. Why? 


seem most logical. 


the average farm family the “image” that the library is a city facility serv- 
ing city people with information of interest only to city readers. 


munications problem” of reaching the farm audience through available 
channels with information of specific interest to them. So, for the next few 
minutes, let’s take a look at this communications problem. 


it may help to examine this process and see how it applies to libraries and : 
farm people. We will go from the theoretical to the practical. 


message, gives it the proper treatment, and sends it over the correct channel 
to the intended audience for the desired effect. 


Reaching Farm Families with 
Library Service Information 


HADLEY READ 


Extension Editor 
University of Illinois, College of Agriculture 


HE LIBRARIES of Illinois have a unique, useful, and much-needed service 
to offer farm families of the state. But the unfortunate truth is that 


There probably are many reasons, but there are two prominent ones that 


First, previous communication (or lack of communication) has given 


Second, not enough thought and attention has been given to the “com- 





In the editorial field, we speak of “the process of communications,” so } 


Effective communication takes place when the sender selects the right 





On the surface, there certainly is nothing very complicated about this 


process. Each of us uses it nearly every minute of every waking hour. We 
use it when we ask for more coffee at the breakfast table, when we suggest 
that the kids play outside, write a letter to a friend, pay a bill, or nod to 
an acquaintance on the street. Simple enough. 


But we also know how often this simple communications process breaks 


down. We tell a friend we will meet him at a certain time on a certain corner 
in town. Frustration sets in when he is at the wrong corner at the wrong 
time. He may even be in the wrong town. Three people read the same story 


Professor Read is the author of the guidebook, Getting Information to Farm Families. Copies are 
available from the College of Agriculture, University of Illinois, Urbana. Price, $1.00 (to cover printing 
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in the newspaper or hear it on the radio and report three different versions 
of the “news.” 


When this happens, there has been a breakdown in communications be- 
tween the sender and the audience. 

You may wonder what all this has to do with reaching farm families 
with library service information. Well, it has quite a bit to do with it. 

In order to reach farm families effectively with library service infor- 
mation, we must make the communications process work FOR us and not 
AGAINST us. If we fail to communicate, it may be that we are not well 
enough acquainted with our audience; we have not selected the right mes- 
sages; we are not giving our messages the proper treatment, or that we are 
not using the correct channel to reach the audience. And our failure may 
even result from our not being completely sure of the effect we want to 
achieve with our communications effort. 

Perhaps it would be worthwhile to take a practical look at the elements 
of the communications process as they apply to the job of reaching farm 
families. 

The best place to start is with the end of the communications process 
—the effect. 

Before you can communicate effectively with farm people, or with any 
people for that matter, you must have a crystal clear concept of the effect 
which you want to achieve with your communications. Do you want to 
simply inform or do you want to persuade? Or both? Do you want to create 
a new image of library service or do you need to erase an old and incorrect 
image? Or both? Do you want to develop a favorable attitude toward an 
array of services, or do you want to “sell” a particular service? 

It may well be that you have a number of objectives in mind or a 
number of effects that you want to accomplish. There is nothing wrong with 
that. Keep in mind, though, that any one communications effort should con- 
centrate on achieving one primary effect. In other words, don’t try to make 
one letter, news story, or radio program cover the whole waterfront of effects. 

Next, make sure you are thoroughly familiar with your audience. You 
are trying to communicate with farm people, so know these people well. 
Know who they are, where they are, what they think, and why they think 
that way. To be effective, communications must be directed to the interests 
of the audience and not the interests of the source or sender of the message. 
Who makes up this farm audience and what are their interests? 

While it is true that the sociological “differences” between farm and 
city people are rapidly diminishing, there still are differences. 

Modern farming is still pretty much a family business, and the business 
of farming holds the top interest of all members of the family—father, 
mother, and children. Today’s modern farmer and his family run a high-cost 
complicated business enterprise. To succeed, the farmer must be a crops 
specialist, an authority on livestock, a veterinarian, a schooled mechanic, a 
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weather prophet, and a cost accountant. He faces constant uncertainty— 
from insects, diseases, the weather, and prices. 

The farmer is working with tools, methods, machinery, and chemicals 
that didn’t even exist twenty-five years ago. He has an almost unbelievable 
need for information, and the need is continuously growing. To get this 
information, he reads college bulletins, farm magazines, trade journals, news- 
papers, business letters, and an array of other printed material on scientific 
farming. 

The farmer and his family are also consumers. They buy nearly all of 
the things that city people buy, such as cars, refrigerators, food, TV sets, 
and furniture. And they buy a lot of other things such as feed, seeds, tractor 
fuel, farm machinery, fertilizer, farm chemicals and the other products that 
go into farm production. The farmer wants to know what to buy, when to 
buy, and how to buy. 

When the farmer and his family have satisfied their need for informa- 
tion about the farming business, they are ready to satisfy their thirst for 
information about other things. If he has time, the farmer may take a vaca- 
tion. He is interested in politics, world affairs, and international relations 
just the same as everyone else. The term “hobby” is becoming more familiar 
in the farm community. The farmer may be a photographer and a good one. 
His wife may be an artist. The family interests may range from music 
to muscle building. 

That is the audience element of your communications process. If a 
library is to serve this audience, it must provide a service which meets the 
interests and needs of the families who make up the audience. Without such 
a service, there is nothing to communicate. 

If you have clearly identified the effect you want to achieve with com- 
munications, and if you are thoroughly familiar with your audience, con- 
sider next the messages you want to communicate. Specifically, what infor- 
mation do you want to get to farm families? Put another way, the informa- 
tion or the messages that you SHOULD want to communicate should be 
specific. 

If you want to tell farm families that the library has a selection of books 
and other information materials of interest to them, tell them exactly what 
books and what materials and just how they will interest them. 

If you want to tell farm families how to use a traveling library or a 
library center, tell them exactly how to make use of that service. 

Perhaps your library is organizing some special service or activity of 
interest to farm families. Your message should convey just why and how 
it would be of interest. 

Regardless of how you plan to communicate, you should be able to 
write down your message in one or two sentences, and those sentences should 
be specific. Your message should not be, “We want farm families to make 
more use of our library facilities.” That’s too general. It might be, “We 
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want farm families to know that we have twenty of the latest books on agri- 
cultu:re, and here are the titles.” 

We said earlier that the communications process included the proper 
treatment of the selected message. And this is important. In our approach 
to communications, we think of treatment as the “appeal” used in presenting 
the message. Why should farm families be interested in the services that 
libraries have to offer? Will these services help them increase their farm 
profits? Win prizes in the show ring? Save money when making purchases? 
Get more enjoyment out of leisure time? Lessen their work load? Will these 
services help bring security for Mom and Dad? Give the children a better 
education? Help the entire family enjoy life on the farm? 

Farm families are interested in all of those things. To attract their 
interest in your services, treat your message so that it appeals to their in- 
terests. Some psychologists say that every person has four basic wants or 
needs. These are recognition, response, new experiences, and security. Present 
your message in terms of one or more of these basic needs of people. 

Very often our attempts at communicating with people fail because we 
are not using the right channels. A morning radio program is a pretty good 
channel for reaching farm women, but it is a waste of time as a means of 
reaching farm men. What are the best channels for reaching farm families 
with library service information? 

At the top of the list, we would place your local community weekly and 
daily newspapers and your local radio and television stations. 

Nearly every farm family subscribes to at least one daily newspaper 
and one or more weekly newspapers. And they read them. They read them 
for general news, farm news, and special features in that order. 

To use your local newspapers as a channel for reaching farm families, 
get acquainted with your local editors. Like everyone else, your local editor 
is a busy person with his own particular set of problems, frustrations, and 
pet peeves. But he is generally interested in serving his readers with infor- 
mation of interest to them. Seek his advice and counsel. 

Make a date to see him at a time most convenient for him. For daily 
papers with evening editions, the best time is in the afternoon after the presses 
start running. For a weekly newspaper editor, the best time is the day after 
his issue day. 

Offer to buy him a cup of coffee. Explain your problem and review what 
you hope to accomplish. Then ask him the best way to get the job done. 
Most editors will gladly take the time to tell you the kind of information 
they want, when they want it, and how they want it prepared. 

Here in Illinois, one of the best channels for reaching farm families is 
the county farm organization publication or newsletter. In the case of the 
Farm Bureau, for example, nearly every county Farm Bureau organization 
has a monthly publication which goes to every farmer member in the county. 
In most counties, more than three-fourths of the farmers will receive this 
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monthly house organ. The county Organization Director usually serves as 
editor, and he is always looking for news items of interest to farm families. 
Get acquainted with this person and solicit his help in reaching your farm 
audience. 

You are aware, of course, that the University of Illinois Agricultural 
Extension Service has county Extension farm advisers and home advisers 
serving every county of the state. Many write columns for the local news- 
papers. They frequently send out newsletters and announcements to all farm 
families in the county. The county home adviser meets regularly with com- 
munity groups of farm women, and the farm adviser holds regular meet- 
ings for farmers. These people also are in charge of 4-H Club work in the 
county, so there is a direct channel available for reaching the young people 
of the community. 

In some cases you may want to reach farm families directly with a 
letter, post card, or some other form of direct mail. The county extension 
farm adviser usually has a list of all farm families in the county. If he 
doesn’t, he can tell you where to get one. 

This leaves only one element of the communications process left for 
discussion. There must be a sender, and that person is you. You are the 
key to the whole process. You must be convinced that there is a message 
which should reach an audience of farm families, and you must be willing to 
take time and make the effort needed to communicate effectively. 
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N A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY educational goals commonly are reached through 

social or group action. A single individual or even a powerful minority 
group can seldom impose a preconceived goal on a community. Because of 
this, it is well for all who work with the public to study successful programs 
and how they were managed and why others failed. 


GROUP VALUES INFLUENCE DECISIONS 


In the final analysis, all decisions are made by individuals. Few persons, 
however, make decisions without some participation in a group. Each person 
needs and wants the support and approval of his peers and his group lead- 
ers. If we are to serve as community leaders we must study the values and 
attitudes held by socially powerful persons who influence the behavior of 
a group. We also need to study the interaction of peers who may influence 
the action of group leaders. 

As we study successful programs we see that there are certain procedure 
patterns which are followed. Social action rests upon the general framework 
of the group process. It is concerned with understanding human motivations 
and blocks to group participation. 


SoctaL ACTION Occurs IN A SociAL SYSTEM 


Social action cannot take place in a social vacuum. It always takes place 
in some sort of social system. For example, the social system for some pro- 
grams would be a county, while for others it might be a city, town, or village. 
It may be an organization like a social club, a church group, or a business 
organization. If we are to lead within a prescribed social system, we must 
understand the unique characteristics of the system. Its value system, the 
power structure within the social system, the presence of formal and in- 


The basic content and philosophy of this article rests upon the research and writings of Dr. George 
Beal and Dr. Joe Bohlen, Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa. Credits for good thinking should go to them 
and criticisms should come to the present author for poor interpretations. 
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formal groups, social stratification and the interaction of all these must be 
analyzed and understood. 


In the sense that “There is nothing new under the sun,” there are few 
proposed social changes that do not have some kind of historical background. 
This is often called the “Prior Social Situation.” In any community there 
usually exists some past experiences of some one which relate to the proposed 
social action. We need to dig into the past and determine what happened. 
We need to discover the existing feelings about any related prior experiences. 
We may find many people who will be willing to help if they are given a 
chance to be identified with a new program. We may discover why a previous 
program failed and thus avoid another failure. 


Social action probably starts when two or more people agree that they 
have similar interests or goals which are not now met by a particular social 
system. These people agree that they are not content with some situation. 
They recognize that a problem exists and feel that something should be done 
about it. These people might be members of the particular social system, or 
they might be persons who are outside of it but who are interested in the 
welfare of the social system. 


People may support a proposed program from quite different points of 
view or personal reasons. Some will have direct or common interests in a 
project. Others will have indirect or complementary interests which they 
wish to serve. Most people will support the building of a new library because 
they have educational and social interests. It is conceivable that a contractor 
or a lumber dealer might support the building program because he would 
see a chance to sell his services or materials. They might care little or nothing 
for the intellectual values associated with a new library. Therefore, it is 
well to analyze all possible sources of interest among the members of a 
community in order to get early support and approval. Complementary 
interests can sometimes lead to strange combinations on a team. 


FORMING INITIATING SETS 


In the early analysis of a problem the felt need of people must be defined 
and formalized in writing. There must be sufficient agreement on the need 
and it must be recognized strongly enough to produce a desire to do some- 
thing about it. Those people who do something about it are known as the 
“Initiating Set.” An initiating set usually consists of two or more people 
but seldom more than four or five. The first initiating set may organize other 
small groups that have complementary interests in the basic problem. 

Action at this stage is of the “sounding board,” resource gathering, and 
planning nature. Initiation of a plan of action may take place very rapidly 
or it may take years. 
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LEGITIMATION NEEDED 


Legitimation is the act of giving authority or justification for action. 
In any community there are people or groups who seem to have the right, 
authority, or prerogative to approve or disapprove of things. These people 
or groups are called “Legitimizers.” They put the stamp of approval on a 
proposed plan. It is to them that the initiating sets should take their proposal 
and ask for their judgment and approval. 

Legitimizers may be formal groups, administrators, official organiza- 
tions, clubs, and so forth. Or, they may be informal in nature such as influ- 
ential persons or powerful cliques. They represent social power to say either 
“Yes” or “No” to a proposed program and have this statement either help 
or harm the proposal’s chances of success. A person may have this power 
or prestige because of money, family, key position, knowledge, or a good 
record of correct judgments, or for many other reasons. 

Legitimizers perform a real service because they make decisions on what 
is good for their community or group. They may seem to block progress at 
times, but they often prevent the initiators from making serious mistakes. 
In most cases they maintain their right to be legitimizers by knowing what 
is right and good for their community. 

If you by-pass a legitimizer, his power position is threatened and he 
may use all his power to oppose you. If a legitimizer does refuse to support 


you, you may be able to overpower him with other accepting and supporting 
legitimizers. Or, you can push ahead with your proposals and try to get the 
support of the people. It is the people involved who are the final legitimizers 
of any program. 


THE DIFFUSION STAGE 


After an idea or a plan of action has been approved or legitimized it 
is then ready to be moved into the diffusion stage. Until this stage is reached 
only a few people have been involved. These few are those who make up the 
initiating and the legitimizing sets. The people in these sets have accepted 
the defined problem as a real need of the community or social system. It is 
at this stage that we are ready to go to the public. 

Who should be included in the diffusion sets to work with the public? 
This is often a real problem. As we see an idea move from initiation to legiti- 
mization and into diffusion we often see our leadership group change. Some- 
times a legitimizer will want to get involved in the program of action. Some 
people in an initiating set may hang on to a program as if it were their own 
creation and deny others a chance to become involved. 

The functions of thinking up ideas, giving them social approval, and 
carrying them to the public may call for different kinds of personalities and 
possibly different intellectual skills. These three social functions may call 
for three kinds of leaders: idea people, status people, and willing workers. 
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Some people have all these skills and can serve in all three functions. More 
people can serve in two of them, while most people with ability and expe- 
rience can serve in one of them. 

Some people might be involved in a diffusion set because they are known 
as action people. Others might be involved because they have personal char- 
acteristics which fit them for certain kinds of action programs. 

Alternate courses of action are always a possibility. Any and all that 
are suggested must be examined and evaluated. The legitimizers may sug- 
gest some changes or alterations in a plan of action. They will most likely 
support a course of action which they have suggested. 

Evaluation must be a constant factor in social action at all stages of 
progress. From the start, provision should be made for some kind of valid 
evaluation of attitudes, changes in opinions, progress being made by com- 
mittees, and so forth. 


DEFINE NEEDS 


Once the diffusion sets are established we try to make the problem be- 
come the people’s problem. We also help them to develop a solution to the 
problem in terms of a program of action. A number of techniques can be 
used to get large numbers of people to see a problem and identify it as one 
of their problems. 


Basic Education is a long-range program. Its purpose is to get the facts 
understood by the people. Such a program should provide an opportunity 
for people to react .o these facts and discuss them as they interpret them. 


Program Development Committees composed of key people who study 
a situation will help them understand a need. Such a committee might have 
several legitimizers on it to give support in developing a program. 


Demonstration or Trial is an old technique of proven worth. You can 
set up a demonstration of how an improvement works so all who see can 
understand. A trip by community leaders to visit another community to 
study an improved practice or service is another example of this technique. 

Comparison and Competition is a technique using the appeal that “We 
want our community to be second to none.” 

Exploiting a Crisis when one arises may point up a need in a dramatic 
way. A flood may promote a flood control program. Criticism of the local 
school or library by a citizen’s committee may be used to stimulate a desire 
for action. 


Building on Past Experiences is publicly analyzing the lessons that can 
be learned from the past. 

The purpose of using such techniques is to get people to understand the 
problem. For things to happen, people must commit themselves to doing 
something about them. Such commitment might be to pledge money, organize 
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or attend meetings, to take part in a program, to talk privately with other 
people, or to vote for a proposed program. 


PLAN For ACTION 


As people become committed to personal action they need to refine this 
desire into a precise listing of things they want to get done. This is called 
“Goal Setting.” They plan the ways and means they will follow to reach 
their goal. These goal-means relationships usually are formalized in what is 
often called a “Plan of Work.” This is a written document which gives a 
specific series of actions to be taken. This permits all interested people to 
criticize, analyze, evaluate, and suggest ways of developing a program. 

An important part of the plan of action is the planning and organizing 
of the publicity program. Editors of local newspapers, if they have been 
included in one of the legitimizing sets, are often asked to plan the pub- 
licity program. 

The resources of the community are mobilized to carry out the plan 
of action. Resources can be thought of as people with their personal resources 
and their time as well as the capital reserves and physical facilities of the 
community. 

The final plan of action should be divided into logical steps or phases. 
These stages should be defined well enough in the plan of work to permit 
evaluation of results at each step. Evaluation of progress is the responsibility 
of all concerned. 


SUMMARY 


1. Social action is a dynamic process which may seem to defy precise 
ordering of events, but which follows a general pattern as it develops. 

2. Three stages of developmental progress are apparent. These are often 
neglected or ignored in some program attempts. They are: (a) analysis and 
planning for action by the initiating sets; (b) approval or legitimization by 
status persons or organizations; and, (c) formation of diffusion sets to carry 
the problem to the people. 

3. The same people may not serve throughout the entire process of 
social action. Good initiators, or idea people, may not be either good legiti- 
mizers or good diffusion set workers. 

4. Evaluation of actions taken, as well as the possible alternate courses 
of action, is a constant necessity. 

5. The goals, and the means to reach these goals, should be formalized 
in a written plan of work. 

6. All possible resources of a community should be mobilized in a plan 
of action. 
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The Illinois State Library supplements public library 
collections. 


In areas having library service, librarians may borrow for 
their patrons books not available locally. Patrons wishing to 
visit the State Library in order to receive direct service may do 
so by obtaining a “courtesy card” from their public librarian. 


Schools may borrow books: first, through the public library 
that serves their area; second, if no library serves the area, 
through the school librarian or a designated librarian appointed 
by the school superintendent. 


Individuals having no free library service may borrow 
directly from the State Library. 


Materials may be borrowed without cost other than return 
postage. 


Foreign Language Books 


FERN GARRETT 
Head, Circulation Department 


The foreign language collection of the Illinois State Library consists of 
Americen titles translated into foreign languages and of foreign titles in their 
original language. The collection includes popular novels, biographies, poetry, 
humor, and other types of light reading. (Classics and art books are not part 
of this special collection; foreign titles in these fields are, therefore, not listed 
here.) Given below is a supplementary list of additions to the collection of 
foreign language books. The initial list appeared in the April, 1956, issue of 
Illinois Libraries, pages 71-78. 


Books IN FRENCH Duc di Windsor 


Beck, Beatrix 
Leon morin pretre 
Cooper, James Fenimore 


Histoire d’um roi (A king’s story) 


Du Maurier, Daphne 


Ma Cousine Rachel (My cousin Rachel) 


Le dernier des Mohicans (The last of 


the Mohicans) 
Cronin, Archibald Joseph 


Dutourd, Jean 


Au bon beurre, ou dix ans de la vie 


La citadelle (The citadel) d’un cremier 
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Flores, Maria 
La femme au fouet (The woman with 
the whip) 
Livingston, Harold 
Pilotes sans visa (J fly for freedom) 
Marmier, Xavier 
Adventures d’une colonie d’emigrants en 
Amerique 
Mulford, Clarence 
L’inquientant tireur (Hopalong Cassidy 
trouble shooter) 
Stout, Rex 
Je vous regarderai mourir (Trouble in 
triplicate) 
Van Dine, S. S. 
L’assassinat du canari (The “canary” 
murder case) 


Books IN GERMAN 


Asch, Schalom 
Der Prophet, Roman (The prophet) 
Costain, Thomas Bertram 
Der Silberne Kelch (The silver chalice) 
Davenport, Marcia Huter 
Meines Bruders Heuter (My brother’s 
keeper) 
Ferber, Edna 
Giganten (Giant) 
Hamsun, Knut 
Victoria 
Hauser, Bengamin Gayelord 
Sei glucklicher, sei gesunder (Be hap- 
pier, be healthier) 
Hyman, Mac 
Nichts Fur Feldwebel (No time for 
sergeants) 
Lindbergh, Ann Morrow 
Die Gefahrtin ein Erlebnis (The steep 
ascent ) 
Lindbergh, Ann Morrow 
Muscheln in meiner Hand (Gift from 
the sea) 
Lindbergh, Charles A. 
Mein flug ueber der ozean (The spirit 
of St. Louis) 
Liska, Hans 
Das Automobil und die Mode 
O’Hara, Mary 
Mein Freund Flicka (My friend Flicka) 
Ruark, Robert 
Die schwarze Haut (Something of 
value) 
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Saalfelds, Martha 
Pan ging voruber 
Saroyan, William 
Ich hab Dich lieb (Mama, I love you) 
Thompson, Morton 
Und Night Als Ein Fremder (Not as a 
stranger ) 
Wilson, Sloan 
Der Mann in Grauen Anzug (The man 
in the gray flannel suit) 


Books IN HUNGARIAN 


Buck, Pearl 
Az osi Fold Hazahiv (The patriot) 
Caldwell, Taylor 
Az eros varos (The strong city) 
Clemens, Samuel Langhorne 
Huckleberry Finn Kalandjai (Adven- 
tures of Huckleberry Finn) 
Clemens, Samuel Langhorne 
Tom Sawyer Kalandjai (Adventures of 
Tom Sawyer) 
Knight, Eric 
Legy hu onmagadhoz (This above all) 
Michener, James Albert 
Az andaui hid (The bridge at Andau) 
Mitchell, Margaret 
Elfujta A Szel (Gone with the wind) 
Stowe, Harriet Beecher 
Tamas Batya Kuny hoja (Uncle tom’s 
cabin) 
Swinnerton, Frank Arthur 
Az Elet Komediasai (Harvest comedy) 


Books IN ITALIAN 


Colucci, Vito E. 
Biographies of the American presidents 
Goudge, Elizabeth 
Damerose, romanzo (The bird in the 
tree) 
Santayana, George 
L’ultimo Puritano (The last Puritan) 


Booxs IN RussIAN 


Berezov, Rodion M. 

Zolotaia raketa (The golden rocket) 
Dreiser, Theodore 

The Titan 
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Gladkov, Fedor Vasil’evich 
Vol’nitsa (The libertine) 
Landau, Mark Aleksandrovich 
Samoubiistvo (Suicide) 
Lewis, Sinclair 
Erousmit (Arrowsmith) 
Persidskaia, Lidiia 
Efemeridy (Ephemerides) 
Solov’ev, Leonid 
Provest’o Khodzhe Nassredine (The 
beggar in the harem) 
[Author not given] 
U zolotykh vorot (At the golden gate) 


Booxs IN SPANISH 


Alcott, Louisa May 
Bajo las lilas (Under the lilacs) 
Alcott, Louisa May 
(Jack y Jill) 
Brooks, Van Wyck 
Helen Keller (Helen Keller, sketch for 
a portrait) 
Castan Palomar, Fernando 
Vida de dom Francisco Goya y 
Lucientes 
Christie, Agatha 
Despues del Funeral (After the funeral) 
Christie, Agatha 
La casa Torcida (The crooked house) 
Christie, Agatha 
Stra. Marple y Trece Problemas (Miss 
Marple and the thirteen problems) 
Curwood, James Oliver 
El lazo de oro (The golden snare) 
Grey, Zane 
El caballo de hierro (The U. P. trail) 
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Grey, Zane 
Prendida en sus propias redes (Under 
the Tonto Rim) 
Goytisolo, Juan 
El Circo 


Mancisidor, Jose 
Cuentos Mexicanos del Siglo XIX 
(Mexican Stories of the 19th century) 
Moore, Grace 
Cumbres doradas (You’re only human 
once) 
Otaegui, Roberto 
Donde se pone el sol; preludio a la con- 
quista del Nuevo Mundo 
Petersham, Maud (Fuller) 
El libro del trigo (Story book of 
wheat) 
Trujillo, Rafael 
La mujer dormida 
Verne, Jules 
La vuelta al mundo en 80 dias (Around 
the world in 80 days) 
Wouk, Herman 
Una Muchacha de Nuestro Tiempo 
(Marjorie Morningstar) 


Books IN SWEDISH 


Christie, Agatha 
Hercule Poirots Jul (Hercule Poirot's 
Christmas) 
Davenport, Marcia 
Skall jag taga vara pa min broder (My 
brother’s keeper) 
Gardner, Erle Stanley 
Fallet Med Den-Pryda Patienten (The 
case of the demure defendant) 
Gardner, Erle Stanley 
Fallet Med Den Vettskramda Vikarien 
(The case of the terrified typist) 
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“Uncle Sam” Publishes... 


LILLIAN BRISCOE 
Head, U. S. Documents Division 


Illinois State Library is a depository for United States Government 
publications. Listed below are additions to the collection that are available 
for circulation. 


P.D. 
630 
US581fb 


P.D. 
940.5412 
U5891 
sp-m 


F.2D. 
940.5412 
U5891 
C-t 


P.D. 
973 
US5891 


P.D. 
136.7 
U585bp 
no.- 


PD. 
136.7 
US85f 
no.- 


U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. Farmers’ bulletin series. 
no. 767. Goose raising. S1. rev. 1960. 
no. 1560. Preparing strawberries for market. Rev. 1959. 
no. 2073. Corn production. $1. rev 1960 


U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. Home and garden bulletin series. 
no. 28. Ants in the home and garden; how to control them. Rev. 1959. 
no. 66. Growing iris in the home garden. 1959. 


U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. Leaflet series. 
no 244. Community forests for rural people. Rev. 1959. 
no. 414. Reducing virus and nematode damage to strawberry plants. 
$1. rev. 1960. 
no. 451. Newcastle disease in poultry; how to control it. 1959. 
no. 458. Autumn olive for wildlife and other conservation uses. 1959. 


U.S. Army dept. U.S. Army in World War II: Special studies. 
Military relations between the United States and Canada, 1939-1945, by 
Stanley W. Dziuban. 1959. 


U.S. Army dept. U.S. Army in World War II: China-Burma-India theater. 
Time runs out in CBI, by Charles F. Romanus and Riley Sunderland. 1959. 


U.S. Army dept. 
American military history, 1607-1958. 1959. 


U.S. Children’s bureau. Bureau publications series. 
no. 372. Psychiatric consultation in a public child welfare agency; report 
of a project. 1959. 
no. 378. Child care arrangements of full-time working mothers. 1959. 
no. 380. A look at juvenile delinquency. 1960. 


U.S. Children’s bureau. Folder series. 
no. 49. The child with the missing arm or leg. 1959. 

















P.D. 
351.1 
US58pam 
no.- 


P.D. 
370 
U58b 
1959 
no.- 


P.D. 
370 
U583cir 


no.- 


P.D. 
332.32 
US58fhh 


P.D. 
333.1 
U583p 


P.D. 
923.173 
US58Ld 


P.D. 
614 
U58m 
no.- 


P.D. 
614 
US58php 


no.- 


P.D. 
327.73 
U588am 
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U.S. Civil Service Commission. Pamphlet series. 
no. 29. Federal jobs outside continental United States. Rev. 1960. 


U.S. Office of Education. Bulletin 1959 series. 
no. 19. Writers’ handbook for development of educational materials. 
[1959] 
no. 24. Teachers of children who are hard of hearing. A report. [1959] 
no. 26. Education in the Soviet Zone of Germany. [1959] 
no. 28. Preparation of mentally retarded youth for gainful employment. 
[1959] 


U.S. Office of Education. Circular series. 
no. 553. Guide to the National defense education act of 1958. [1959] 
no. 563. Special reports, clearinghouse of studies on higher education. 
[1959] 
no. 565. Statistics of rural schools; a U.S. summary, 1955-56. 1959. 
no. 577. Junior-year science and mathematics students by major field 
of study. 1958. 


U.S. Federal Housing Administration. 
FHA home owners’ guide. Rev. 1959. 


U.S. Bureau of Land Management. 
The public land records, footnotes to American history. 1959. 


U.S. Lincoln Sesquicentennial Commission. 
Lincoln day by day; a chronology, 1809-1865. 1960. 


U.S. Public Health Service. Monograph series. 
no. 58. Patterns of retention, release, and death of first admissions to 
State mental hospitals; the experience during the first 12 months 
of hospitalization of patients admitted to 11 State hospital sys- 
tems in 1954. [1959] 


U.S. Public Health Service. Publication series. 

no. 385. The teacher and mental health. Rev. 1959. 

no. 543. Facts on mental health and mental illness. Rev. 1959. 

no. 615. Indians on Federal reservations in the United States; a digest. 
1958. 

no. 675- Professional nurse traineeships. [1959] 

676. 

no. 689. Little strokes, hope through research. [1959] 

no. 694. Highlights of research progress in allergy and infectious diseases. 
1958. 

no. 697. Protect your family through immunization. [1959] 

no. 700. Highlights of progress in research on neurological disorders. 1958. 


U.S. Dept. of State. 
American foreign policy; basic documents. 1950-1955. 1957. 
American foreign policy; current documents, 1956. 1959. 
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P.D. 
338.94 
U588ec 
no.- 


P.D. 
327.73 
US88eb 


no.- 


P.D. 
950 
U588 
no. 


P.D. 
327.73 
US88egf 
no.- 


P.D. 

955 
U588nm 
no.- 


P.D. 
396 
US85W 
no.- 


Of the 1,800 new children’s books published from April, 1959, through April, 1960, 
1,064 were reviewed favorably by the school and public librarians who appraise children’s 
books for Library Journal. Their reviews are reprinted in full in an illustrated 176-page 
booklet entitled, Recommended Children’s Books of 1959-1960. 

A limited number of copies of Recommended Children’s Books of 1959-1960 are avail- 
able free from the Illinois State Library. Write to the Consultant Office, Illinois State 
Library, Springfield. 
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U.S. Dept. of State. Economic cooperation series. 
no. 53. Technical cooperation in agriculture. [1959] 
no. 54. Technical cooperation in health. [1959] 


U.S. Dept. of State. European and British Commonwealth series. 
no. 55. The challenge of Soviet power. [1959] 
no. 57. The United States and the European common market. [1959] 
no. 58. Spain, fact sheet; mutual security in action. [1959] 


U.S. Dept. of State. Far Eastern series. 
no. 80. Laos, fact sheet; mutual security in action. [1959] 





U.S. Dept. of State. General foreign policy series. 
no. 115. Highlights of foreign policy developments; background. 1956- 
no. 126. Highlights of foreign policy developments, 1957. 
no. 137. Highlights of foreign policy developments, 1959. 
no. 139. Measurement of the U.S. territorial sea. [1959] 


U.S. Dept. of State. Near and Middle East series. 
no. 44 Jordan, fact sheet; mutual security in action. [1959] 
no. 45. Turkey, fact sheet; mutual security in action. [1959] 
no. 46. India, fact sheet; mutual security in action. [1959] 


U.S. Women’s Bureau. Bulletin series. 
no. 271. Careers for women in retailing. 1959. 
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Executive Board Meeting 
May 6, 1960 


gee EXECUTIVE Boarp of the IIli- 
nois Library Association met at 
the LaSalle Hotel for a luncheon 
meeting on Friday, May 6, 1960. The 
meeting was called to order by the 
president, Miriam Peterson at 1:00 
P.M. 


PRESENT 


Miriam Peterson, President 
Alex Ladenson, Past President 
Elizabeth O. Stone, Vice-President 
Leona Ringering, Treasurer 
William W. Bryan, Secretary 
Ralph Bushee, Chairman, Catalogers’ 
Section 
Margaret E. Pendergrass, Chairman, 
Children’s Section 
Mrs. Anne M. Bradford, Chairman, 
College and Research Libraries’ 
Section 
Ray Erbes, President, Illinois Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians 
Harold Lancour, ALA Councilor 
Guests: 
de Lafayette Reid, Assistant State 
Librarian 
Anne Benner, Chairman, Legisla- 
tive Committee 
Dorothy Weber, Chairman, Revi- 
sions Committee 
Robert M. Lightfoot, Jr., Editorial 
Liaison to Illinois Libraries 
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MINUTES 


The minutes of the Executive 
Board meeting of January 29, 1960, 
were ordered approved. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 


Miss Ringering distributed copies 
of the treasurer’s report. The balance 
in the checking account is $3,471.67. 
The total balance, including savings 
account and investments, is $7,537.41 
as of May 4, 1960. 

Copies of the revised conference 
report which shows income received 
prior to November 4, 1959, along 
with copies of the January 26, 1960, 
treasurer’s report and the proposed 
budget for 1959-60 were distributed. 

Mr. Lancour moved that the treas- 
urer’s conference report be accepted. 
Motion carried. 


COMMITTEE APPOINTMENTS 


Miss Peterson distributed copies of 
the revised list of 1959-60 committee 
appointments and called attention to 
the changes from the original list. 
Miss Stone moved that the commit- 
tee appointments be approved. Mo- 
tion carried. 

Mr. Ladenson moved that the ap- 
pointment of Mrs. Mildred Schulz 
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as Executive Director for National 
Library Week be approved. Motion 
carried. 

Miss Peterson stated that Mrs. 
Schulz had recommended the ap- 
pointment of Robert M. Harper, 
Editor and Publisher of the East 
Moline Herald, as State Chairman 
for National Library Week. Since 
this would be the second consecutive 
year when the state chairman is a 
newspaper editor in the community 
of the executive director, there was 
considerable discussion about this 
being a precedent. Although there 
was concern about this, no action 
was taken. It was ruled that this ap- 
pointment is made jointly by the 
Executive Director for National Li- 
brary Week and the President of 
ILA and Executive Board and that 
approval was not necessary. 


ILA-MLA Jomnt CONFERENCE 


Miss Stone described two meetings 
she had held with Mr. Sachtleben, 
Chairman. She spoke of greatly in- 
creased exhibit costs, $200.00 mini- 
mum per day or $600.00 for our con- 
ference, plus charges for chairs, dec- 
orations, etc. The LaSalle Hotel 
charges $100.00. If there are more 
than fifty exhibitors there is an added 
charge of $4.00 per exhibitor. The 
MLA believes we will not lose by this 
because of the larger conference. 
James Montedonico, Director of the 
Kaskaskia Regional Library, has 
been appointed Exhibits Co-chair- 
man to work with Paul Weatherbee 


of the MLA. Mr. Montedonico has, 


asked that Jean M. Henderson, of 
Columbia Public Library, be ap- 
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pointed to the Exhibits Committee. 

There will be two registration 
desks, one for each association. 
Louise Anthony, Board of Education, 
Alton, will be in charge of the ILA 
desk. 

Coffee will be served in the ex- 
hibit area. Exhibitors will be asked 
to pay for it. 

Any remaining funds after the con- 
ference will be divided on a basis of 
registration. 

Mr. Jones has asked for the ap- 
pointment of a conference treasurer, 
a three-man auditing committee with 
two from Illinois, and a separate 
budget. Mr. Lancour moved the ap- 
proval of setting up a conference 
budget with $100.00 as the share of 
the ILA, the appointment of Wray- 
ton Gardner as Conference Treasurer, 
and the appointment of Mrs. Caro- 
line Sexauer and Harold Smith to 
the Auditing Committee with Mrs. 
Susanna Alexander as Chairman. 
Motion carried. 

Miss Peterson suggested that the 
banquet speaker’s fee of $1,000.00 was 
too high; however, no action was 
taken. 

After discussion concerning the 
conference program of sections, Mr. 
Bushee moved that section expenses 
for the conference be paid from the 
conference budget and that these ex- 
penses be limited to $150.00 with the 
recommendation that they be kept 
as low as possible. Motion carried. 


ALA CouNCILOR 


Mr. Lancour reported that the Ex- 
ecutive Board of ILA has indicated 
a desire to bring the chapters more 
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into the activities of ALA. This would 
probably be done through mailings. 

Miss Peterson stated that the city 
of Montreal is giving a dinner for 
ALA and state association officers at 
the Montreal conference. 


INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM COMMITTEE 


Mr. Bushee read the report of the 
committee for Mr. Graziano who 
could not attend. It made a recom- 
mendation, but after hearing the rec- 
ommendation and noting the amount 
of corroborating evidence, it was de- 
cided that the board could not ex- 
amine at the meeting all of the ma- 
terial submitted and that the com- 
mittee be thanked for its work and 
be asked to continue its activities on 
the recommendation. Decision is to 
be deferred pending opportunity by 
the Executive Board members to ex- 
amine the material submitted. 

Since the Manual does not state 
the basis for the award, the secretary 
was instructed to send copies of the 
minutes when the citation was ap- 
proved to the president and chair- 
man of the revisions committee. Mr. 
Lightfoot, who first recommended 
the award, explained why it was 
proposed. 


LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


Miss Peterson read a letter from 
Laura Lunde, Illinois Conference on 
Legislation, concerning the State 
Revenue Act. Miss Benner distrib- 
uted copies of a legislative committee 
report entitled, “Suggestions for Im- 
proving the Revenue Article (LX) of 
the Illinois Constitution.” It was de- 
cided, by general consent, to inform 
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our representative to the Illinois Con- 
ference on Legislation that the legis- 
lative committee is studying the ar- 
ticle on revenue and that the associa- 
tion is not yet ready to go on record. 


REVISIONS COM MITTEE 


Miss Weber gave a progress report 
and asked for the Executive Board’s 
thinking on the following matters: 


(1) By-Laws, Article 9. Blue Cross 
—Blue Shield Insurance. If the secre- 
tarial assistant does the work con- 
cerning these medical plans, then the 
position of Blue Cross-Blue Shield 
representative should be dropped. It 
was agreed that the revisions com- 
mittee should recommend a commit- 
tee to handle policy matters. 


(2) Election Committee. It is the 
duty of the election committee to 
count ballots, but the Manual does 
not state where they are then sent. 
It was agreed that they should be 
sent to the secretarial assistant. 


(3) Expenditures. Miss Weber 
stated that a more explicit statement 
was needed concerning conference ex- 
penses of association officers and sec- 
tion officers. In the past, expenses 
have been paid for all Executive 
Board members if their own libraries 
did not pay them. It was agreed, 
upon Mr. Ladenson’s suggestion, that 
the revisions committee should ask 
the section chairmen and former 
treasurer what has been done in the 
past. It was also agreed that the as- 
sociation should not pay for meal 
expenses of section officers other than 
the chairman but that each section 
should continue according to its 
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present custom until the policy is 
clarified. 


COMMITTEE ON GOALS FOR ACTION 


Mr. Reid gave a progress report 
and stated that a final report would 
be ready for the Montreal Confer- 
ence of ALA. Miss Stone is studying 
goals for college and university li- 
braries, Miss Nelson for school li- 
braries, and Mr. Reid for public and 
special libraries. 


COMMITTEE ON LIBRARIAN CITATION 


Mr. Lancour distributed copies of 
the report for this committee. After 
considerable discussion, particularly 
to the educational and length of serv- 
ice qualifications, it was decided to 
refer the report back to the commit- 
tee to reconsider the following para- 
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graphs: (1) The necessity for a li- 
brary school degree and no more than 
ten years of service after acquiring 
the degree; (3) $100.00 is more within 
the financial ability of the associa- 
tion; and (4) the committee should 
recommend but one person for the 
award. Paragraph (2) was acceptable 
as recommended. 


1961 CONFERENCE 


Miss Peterson announced that the 
1961 conference would be held in the 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Illinois, Oc- 
tober 26-28, 1961. 


ADJOURNMENT 


The meeting adjourned at 4:40 
P.M. 
WILLIAM W. BRYAN, Secretary 





LINCOLN BIOGRAPHY 


A comprehensive, eight hundred page, forty-two chapter biography, The Real Abraham 
Lincoln: A One Volume History of His Life and Times, will be published by Prentice-Hall 
in November. This book, by Dr. Reinhard H. Luthin, was twelve years in the making; 
it is strictly an historical account, based on profuse research on Lincoln’s life and career. 
Dr. Luthin is author of The First Lincoln Campaign and coauthor of Lincoln and the 
Patronage. 


























People... 


CLINTON. Lillian Kent, librarian at 
the Vespasian Warner Library, Clin- 
ton, was honored at a reception in 
the Clinton library club rooms on 
June 5, for completing fifty years of 
service. The reception for Miss Kent 
was planned by the board of trustees. 


GLENCOE. Helen Beckwith was 
honored in July on the occasion of 
her twenty-fifth anniversary as head 
librarian of the Glencoe Public Li- 
brary. A scroll in celebration of this 
quarter-century anniversary, signed 
by present and past members of the 
library board, plus a gift from the 
board, was presented to Miss Beck- 
with. 


Positions ... 


Mapison. Mrs. Catherine Cox, a 
former teacher-librarian at Troy, IIli- 
nois, has been appointed librarian of 
the Madison Public Library. She suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Bettie Johnston. 


SAVANNA. Hattie Greve, librarian 
of the Savanna Public Library since 
1913, retired in July. Mrs. Albert 
Dorak will serve as acting librarian 
until the library board names a per- 
manent librarian. 


Professional and 
Public Affairs ... 


East Mo .ine. Mrs. Mildred Schulz, 
librarian of the East Moline Public 


What’s News In Library Service 
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Library, has been appointed Execu- 
tive Director of the Illinois Commit- 
tee for the 1961 National Library 
Week, April 16-22. 


Robert M. Harper, editor and pub- 
lisher of the East Moline Heraid, has 
been appointed Illinois State Chair- 
man. Mr. Harper is a former presi- 
dent of the Board of Trustees of the 
East Moline Public Library and has 
long been active in library promotion. 

In a memorandum sent to all pub- 
lic libraries in Illinois in September, 
Mrs. Schulz said: 


National Library Week is not an end 
in itself but a means of helping us to at- 
tain many objectives. To be most effec- 
tive, it should be regarded not as a 
separate, isolated project, merely to be 
observed, but as an integral part of all 
efforts—whether those of professional li- 
brarians or interested laymen—to 
strengthen support for libraries, to en- 
courage their use, and to heighten the 
community’s sense of the importance of 
reading in our national life. 


EurREKA. The Eureka Public Li- 
brary has donated over 225 boxes of 
surplus books to the Joliet peniten- 
tiary. The warden expressed his 
thanks to the librarian, Mrs. Naomi 
Curfman, for these books and sent 
a truck to the Eureka Public Library 
to pick them up. 


CuHicaGo Liprary Cius. The Chi-. 
cago Library Club has announced its 
1960-1961 program, and the Club’s 
president, Charles D. De Young, in- 
vites librarians throughout the state 
to attend the meetings. These meet- 
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ings are dinner gatherings with a 
speaker and are held in restaurants 
in the downtown Chicago area. Reser- 
vations are handled by the social 
chairman, Louis Schultheiss, Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library, Chicago Un- 
dergraduate Division, Navy Pier, 
Chicago. 


School Libraries... 


PARENT TEACHERS ASSOCIATION. 
Mrs. Robert W. Nelson, of Lake For- 
est, is the newly elected president of 
the Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. Mrs. Nelson succeeds Mrs. 
Isaac A. Loose. 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. 
In action taken at its annual confer- 
ence in Los Angeles, the National 
Education Association voted depart- 
mental status to the American Asso- 
ciation of School Librarians, June 30, 
1960. 

The five thousand delegates from 
the states who make up the repre- 
sentative assembly, the policy-form- 
ing body of NEA, approved the ac- 
tion by which AASL becomes an 
NEA department while continuing its 
status as a division of the American 
Library Association. 

Headquarters of the AASL will re- 
main with the American Library 
Association in Chicago with Eleanor 
Ahlers as executive secretary of the 
division. A staff of NEA will act as 
liaison between the two groups. 


Special Libraries... 


SPECIAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, ILLI- 
NoIs CHAPTER. Officers of the Illinois 
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Chapter of the Special Library Asso- 
ciation for 1960-1961 are: President, 
Mrs. Doris Saunders, Johnson Pub- 
lishing Company, Chicago; Vice- 
President, Sophia Furman, Stein Roe 
and Farnham, Chicago; Secretary- 
Treasurer, Sara Hicks, Swift and 
Company, Chicago; Directors, Julia 
McDonald, United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Chicago, and 
Edward Strable, J. Walter Thomp- 
son Company, Chicago. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BIOLOGICAL 
ScIENCES. The American Institute of 
Biological Sciences is currently trans- 
lating and publishing seven Russian 
research journals in biology. These 
journals are translated with support 
from the National Science Founda- 
tion, which is eager that such infor- 
mation be more widely distributed 
to biologists throughout the world. 
It is hoped that this material will aid 
biologists in research, prevent dupli- 
cation of work, give some idea of the 
work being done by Soviet scientists 
in the field of biology, and also bring 
about a better international under- 
standing among scientists. 

Because of the support of the Na- 
tional Science Foundation, the AIBS 
can offer these translations at a frac- 
tion of their publication cost, with 
even further price reduction to AIBS 
members and to academic and non- 
profit libraries. This reduction, the 
AIBS feels, places the translation 
within the reach of all biologists. 

Additional information pertaining 
to this program may be obtained by 
writing to the American Institute of 
Biological Sciences, 2000 P Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





